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PREFACE. 



: A few details, altogether unimportant in themselves, 
are necessary to the proper introduction of this little 
volume to the notice of the public. 

Towards the close of the year 1839 I delivered to my 
congregation at Devonshire Square a series of discourses 
on the dominion of God ; distinguishing his natural from 
his moral dominion, and exhibiting, with what clearness I 
could attain, some of the foundations on which the latter 
is established. Requests were presented to me from seve- 
ral quarters to print these sermons, which I promptly and 
Tesolutely declined, until importunity grew too serious to 
be trifled with. The force of it was increased by the fol- 
lowing circumstances. 

I had engaged to deliver on the 26th of December, on 
behalf of the Christian Instruction Society, one of a course 
of lectures to Socialists and others, and my subject was 
Human Responsibility. This subject was nearly identical 
with the theme of the discourses I had just been deliver- 
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ing to my own people ; and as it involved the use of almost 
all the same matter (of course, digested anew), and gave 
some additional importance to the publication of it, I de- 
termined not to resist what these combined elements 
seemed to render a call of duty. 

Having mentioned the lecture to Socialists, I wish par- 
ticularly to observe, that, although I hope this volume con- 
tains matter worthy of their consideration, the subject 
neither is now, nor was at that time, treated in a manner 
exclusively adapted to that class of persons. I did not then 
feel it necessary to adopt such a method, inasmuch as the 
lectures were announced as intended for Socialists and 
others ; and I did not deem it wise to do so without ne- 
cessity, because it would have given to the discourse an 
imperfect, a one-sided character, decidedly adapted to di- 
minish its usefulness. I resolved, therefore, on treating 
the subject generally, and on encountering as much the 
erroneous theologist as the sceptic, or the infidel; and 
such as was the lecture in this respect is also this treatise. 
The book, however, is far from being a publication of 
N the lecture. The size of it will show at a glance that it 

contains much more matter. This arises from two causes. 
The first is, that the numerous and important topics which 
occur, and which, in the space of a single hour, were 
touched with a painful though necessary brevity, have 
been considerably amplified. The second is, that, for the 
sake of a more complete and satisfactory treatment of the 
subject, additional topics have been introduced. I hope 
the alteration is in both cases an improvement. 

If the volume is not a publication of the lecture, still 
less is it a publication of the sermons I have been re- 
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quested to print. It exhibits, indeed, the same views ; 
but it contains much additional matter, and throws the 
whole subject into a different attitude. In my own pulpit 
I had to encounter no opposition to the sacred scriptures. 
Upon their authority, therefore, I established the fact of 
man's responsibility, and proceeded from thence to infer 
and trace out the features of the divine government. Lec- 
turing to Socialists and others, my attitude was different. 
I had then to argue with men who set aside the bible, and to 
show that the elements of which the existence is affirmed 
or implied in the scriptures are extant and demonstrable 
in fact. In the former case I had responsibility to assert, 
and, with this undisputed, to explore the grounds of it ; 
in the latter, with responsibility denied, I had the nature 
and condition of man to examine, and to lay bare in them 
the foundations of moral government. I say this the 
more distinctly to account to the general reader for the 
manner in which the subject is treated ; begging leave to 
add, however, that I am far from supposing it, for this 
reason, to be treated less usefully. 

I do not know that it is a common thing to try to prove 
the justice of man's responsibility. It is more usual, I 
think, on the one hand to assert it on the authority of the 
scriptures, and on the other to rely on the belief of it 
which is so readily imbibed and so tenaciously held by the 
human mind. To one who might inquire whether he was 
responsible, and how it could be shown, the more frequent 
reply would be, perhaps, ' The bible declares you are so ; 
and besides, you know it yourself, because your conscience 
tells you so.' I suspect the time is come, however, which 
calls for a different answer to this question. Unhappily, 
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the very name of the bible is made by many an occasion of 
ridicule and old habits of thought are becoming as power- 
less over men as the withy bands and hempen cords which 
for a moment bound the limbs of Sampson ; religious truths, 
under the nickname of priestly dogmas, are trampled in the 
dust, while the teachers of religion are challenged to the exer- 
cise of reason, and dragged to the bar of common sense. I do 
not say that this challenge is always fair ; but it is always 
plausible, and to a certain extent it is just. Neither do I 
mean to allow that reason, whatever may be called by that 
name, is the standard of truth, or that whatever cannot be 
comprehended by the understanding of man is therefore 
unworthy of belief; but, holding the direct reverse of all 
this, I may nevertheless affirm that mystery does not en- 
velop every thing that is in the bible, that some of its de- 
clarations can be sustained by convincing arguments, and 
that others are not liable to effectual disproof or contradic- 
tion. In whatever cases this can be shown, it is surely of 
unequivocal value ; and upon no subject can it be more 
important, or, as I think, more practicable, than on the 
subject of responsibility. It is this that I have attempted 
in the present work. If I have succeeded, I may have ren- 
dered some little service to the cause and the Master I 
love ; if I have failed, the truth is just where it was, 
and will not suffer, I hope, in the estimation of any, by 
the weakness of its advocate. 

It may appear to some, that, in the conduct of my argu- 
ment, I have admitted too much, and that, for the sake of 
establishing the responsibility of man, I have given up 
some portions of evangelical truth. On this point I beg 
permission to say, that I have given up nothing for the 
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sake of the argument ; but have reasoned upon grounds 
which I should equally have held to be true if I had had 
no argument to construct upon them. I beg to say also, 
that I do not deem any of the points I have given up to 
be portions of evangelical truth. They may be thought so 
by others, or they may be portions of a prevailing theo- 
logy ; but this is nothing. The views on which I have 
reasoned are in my judgment scriptural, and therefore I 
have stated them and reasoned on them with boldness. If 
they be also views on which so important an argument can 
be most successfully conducted, that is a high additional 
recommendation of them. 

I confess that I feel my entire confidence on this occasion 
to arise from the doctrinal views which I have adopted, 
and in holding which I am aware I differ from many. It 
appears to me to be one of the great misfortunes of the cur- 
rent theology, that it presents so many vulnerable points ; 
points which may be not only easily but successfully 
attacked, and which, I think, against a skilful adversary 
cannot be sustained. Some of the truths of theology may 
be compared to military positions held in an enemy's coun- 
try, the only possible use of which lies in their being ca- 
pable of defence. To multiply posts which could be 
defended would be rather to increase weakness than 
strength, and could be no proof of skilful management. 
A good general would rather abandon the points which he 
could not sustain, and contest only those which he could. 
It is better to be victorious at one point, than to be beaten 
at a thousand. Precisely such is the wisdom I could wish 
to recommend to many divines of the present day. Some 
sentiments currently held afford to infidels most of the ad- 
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vantages they possess against religion* They present fa- 
vourable points of attack ; and the attacks directed against 
them are always embarrassing, and often successful. Those 
who hold them can take no effective part in the conflict. 
They are like forts of which the guns may be silenced., or 
troops which may be withdrawn from the battle. It is this, 
accordingly, which infidels are always employed about — not 
defending infidelity, but assaulting religion ; a purpose for 
which they take advantage of the untenable positions occu- 
pied by its friends. I should not for a moment wish this 
otherwise, if I were sure that the sentiments so impugned 
were true ; on the contrary, if I believed the Captain of 
the Lord's host had placed me in an (argumentatively) un- 
tenable position, I would hold it faithfully unto death : 
but so unfortunate a state of the case suggests and war. 
rants an inquiry whether these indefensible sentiments are 
true. We are at all events under no obligation to en- 
counter defeat for a fiction ; nor, for notions of our own, 
are we justified in exposing either ourselves to discomfi- 
ture, or the cause of truth in the world to ignominy and 
to peril. 

Nearly allied as my present subject is to some on which 
I have already written, I have not been without apprehen- 
sion that I might be guilty of tautology, and subject my- 
self to the intimidating cry of ' Spoke ! Spoke !' I trust, 
however, that this fault — although it might well be venial 
with the good in a world where the same errors are re- 
peated so often— has been avoided, if not entirely, yet suf- 
ficiently to exempt me from severe rebuke. 

Should what I have written be found conducive to 
sound wisdom and instruction. I shall unfeignedly rejoice. 
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As an effort so intended I solicit the acceptance of it, first of 
all, by my best friend and adorable Lord — whose glory be 
promoted by it evermore !— and next, by that attentive 
and loving flock, who so kindly receive, and, I hope, so 
considerably profit by my ministrations. 

John Howard Hinton, 
London, January 25, 1840. 



ON MAN'S RESPONSIBILITY. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE SUBJECT OPENED. 

The doctrine of human responsibility, or that God 
will deal with men according to their works, is undoubt- 
edly one of singular interest and importance. If it be 
a truth, it places mankind in a position of momentous 
peculiarity, as compared with all other inhabitants of 
this world. It involves the consequence that men's 
condition hereafter will be very gravely affected by 
their conduct now; and exhibits both prospects of 
good and evil, and a challenge to considerate action, 
to which all creatures on earth besides are strangers. 
Nor is this all. It is fundamental to many other doc- 
trines, and* indeed, lies at the basis of the entire sys- 
tem of moral government. Upon it as a superstructure 
is erected the whole machinery of commands and 
sanctions by which, according to the scriptures, God 
has undertaken to rule mankind. If man is respon- 
sible, there is in this machinery an undeniable appro- 
priateness, and there may be justice : but, if man be 
not responsible, there cannot be in such a system 
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either justice or propriety ; the foundation fails, and 
the superstructure is overthrown. The subject is of 
vital importance, therefore, to the entire science of 
morals and religion. 

Our way may be opened by framing for ourselves 
two questions : the first, Whether God actually holds 
men responsible ; the second, Whether he can be jus- 
tified in doing so. 

The former of these questions is evidently not one for 
general reasoning. We have no certain means of know* 
ing what God intends to do but a reference to that 
happily familiar volume, the bible, in which all that we 
are permitted to know in this matter is presented to us 
as on his own authority. On this part of the subject, 
therefore, I shall do no more than quote two or three 
passages from the sacred records. To begin with the 
language of the old testament : " Rejoice, O young 
man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart 
and the sight of thine eyes ; but know thou that for all 
these things God will bring thee into judgment" 
Eccles. xi. 9. In entire harmony with this are the de- 
clarations of the new testament : " For we must all 
appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that every 
one may receive the things done in the body, accord* 
ing to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad." 
2 Cor. v. 10. "God, who will render to every man 
according to his deeds — to them who, by patient con- 
tinuance in well doing, seek for glory, honour, and 
immortality, eternal life ; but unto them that are con- 
tentious and do not obey the truth, but obey unright- 
eousness, indignation, and wrath — in the day when 
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God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ" 
Rom. ii. 6, 9, 16. In these passages the true idea of 
responsibility is clearly expressed ; the sacred writers 
evidently not confounding it (as it has been alleged 
that the advocates of the doctrine sometimes do) with 
punishability, but plainly exhibiting rewardability as 
an essential and equal moiety of it. Such portions of 
holy writ constitute truly serious announcements, and, 
if their authority be admitted, they fully establish the 
fact that God holds men responsible for their conduct, 
or, which is the same thing, that he will treat them 
according to it. I know that the authority of these 
declarations has been set aside by various persons, on 
various grounds, but it is not for me here to enter 
upon this topic : I shall only say, that it becomes every 
man to look well to the method in which he disposes 
of them. If he sets them down as false, and they 
should happen to be true, he will have fearful and 
everlasting reason to deplore his mistake. 

With these observations we dismiss our first ques- 
tion, and come to the second; which is, Whether God 
can be justified in holding men responsible for. their 
conduct. Into the consideration of this question we 
must enter more at large. 

We observe, then, generally, that so peculiar a 
state as responsibility requires evidently the existence 
of some corresponding elements in the being who is 
the subject of it These need to be of two kinds; one 
class of them to be found in the nature and condition 
of the party held responsible, the other in the relations 
he bears to the party holding him so. 

With respect to the latter of these in the case now 
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before us, which is that of man arid his Maker, I do 
not know that a doubt has ever been expressed. Let 
it be admitted that the nature and condition of man fit 
him to be held responsible, and it will be allowed on 
all hands, as I suppose, that the relations which God 
holds to man as his Creator, the fountain of his being, 
and the source of all good to him, generate a valid 
title on his part to hold him so. In doing this he 
would but challenge the due exercise of the faculties 
he has given, a proceeding which will hardly in any 
quarter be deemed open to complaint. 

The same agreement does not exist, however, on the 
other point, namely, whether the proper elements of 
responsibility are to be found in the nature and con- 
dition of man. By some this is denied ; and they 
have not scrupled to infer from the alleged absence of 
these elements that the doctrine of human responsi- 
bility is itself erroneous and untrue. They reason 
thus : man cannot be held responsible justly ; there- 
fore, since God will do nothing unjust, he will not 
hold man responsible at all. 

It may be observed here, that it is not a little ha- 
zardous to draw such a conclusion so hastily. We 
fully admit that God will do nothing unjust, and that 
he will not hold men responsible if it be unjust to do 
so ; but this is a matter which is not yet ascertained. 
It is possible that a correct decision of this question 
may be beyond the reach of human faculties, and that 
even the most careful and impartial consideration of 
it might not avail to set it at rest ; and it is therefore 
possible that we may be justly held responsible, 
although men, even the wisest of them, may not be 
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able, to ascertain the grounds of it. Not the whole of 
truth is within our grasp ; and it is neither sound phi- 
losophy nor common sense to argue from our igno- 
rance to the denial of that which we cannot demon- 
strate. But it is not every one who undertakes to 
judge of the grounds of human responsibility who 
treats the subject either wisely, carefully, or impar- 
tially. Many think of it superficially, some disho- 
nestly ; and for such persons to infer, some from their 
own blunders, and others from their frauds on their 
own understanding, that human responsibility is a fic- 
tion, cannot be less than infatuation. In whatever 
ignorance or perplexity we may be respecting the 
grounds of our responsibility, nothing can be so safe 
or so wise as to take the testimony of scripture to the 
fact. And even those to whom, on any ground, this 
may not be satisfactory,*may find, if they look either 
around them or within them, indications not very equi- 
vocal of what the scriptures so plainly assert. On 
every hand, for example, we see that God is now, to 
a great extent, treating men according to their con- 
duct, or, which is the same thing, as responsible 
agents. He attaches happiness to virtue and misery 
to vice, not indeed universally or uniformly, but in so 
many instances, and with such an approach to uni- 
formity, as to create a strong probability that He who, 
to such an extent, treats men according to their con- 
duct now will do so hereafter. What is within us 
leads to the same conclusion as what is without us. 
The very existence in the mind of the notions of right 
and wrong, or of praise and blame-worthiness, and 
the invariable association of these latter with their pro- 
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per correlates ; the readiness with which our minds re- 
ceive these ideas, the tenacity with which we retain 
them, the constancy with which we employ them, and 
the extreme difficulty and small success of all endea- 
vours to dislodge them, can be accounted for only on 
the supposition that such agents as ourselves may 
justly be held responsible, and that God is so dealing 
with us. Fictions and falsehoods have no such natu- 
ral apparatus prepared for their habitation and enter- 
tainment. With its representative and associated sen- 
timents so graven and living in the heart of man, 
responsibility can scarcely be a falsehood ; why need 
we hesitate to call it a truth ? 

I will admit, nevertheless, that it is both desirable 
and important, if we are held responsible, to be satis- 
fied that this is reasonable, and to be convinced that 
the proper elements of responsibility exist. Our 
acquiescence in the claims which our Creator makes 
upon us, and our obedience to his various commands, 
will naturally be facilitated by the clearness of our 
views on this subject; as they could scarcely fail of 
being rendered feeble and embarrassed by doubt or 
obscurity. Nor is it unfair, I will further admit, to 
assume that, if God claims to be our Governor, he may 
be expected to make the grounds of his government 
apparent and easy to be understood. Mystery must 
attach to many parts of his character and of his ways ; 
but it is scarcely to be supposed that he would allow 
a truth so fundamental to his administration as the re- 
sponsibility of man to be wrapped in impenetrable 
darkness. If he means our obedience to be cheerful, 
this ought to be among the plainest of truths. We, 
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indeed, think that it is among the plainest of truths, 
and under this conviction shall proceed in a fearless 
inquiry after its evidences and proofs. 

We take up the subject hypothetically ; and pro- 
pose for consideration the following question : What 

ARE THE PROPER ELEMENTS OF RESPONSIBILITY? 

Or, What elements should exist in the nature 

AND CONDITION OP ANY BEING, IN ORDER TO JUSTIFY 
HIS BEING HELD RESPONSIBLE FOR HIS CONDUCT ? 

We allow it to be requisite to this end that, in 
relation to the conduct for which he is held responsi- 
ble, his action should be independent, intelligent, and 
free ; that he should be competent to its performance, 
be presented with sufficient motives, and placed under 
an adequate impulse. 

1. The first element of responsibility, we have said, 
is to act independently. I am sensible that the 
term independently, which, for want of a better, I 
have here used, may be taken in a wider latitude than 
that in which I mean to employ it; let me be permit- 
ted, therefore, to limit it to the import I design to con- 
vey by it. What I mean is not, of course, that, in 
order to be responsible, we should act independently 
of all influences, which is evidently impossible ; but 
I have in view one particular influence, to which it is 
conceivable that a personal agent may be subject — 
that, namely, of some other being, a personal agent, 
acting in him or by him. I intend that the actions 
for which we are held responsible should be our 
own, and not another's; not such, for example, as 
those of the ancient demoniacs (I assume, for the 
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value of the illustration, the literal import of the nar- 
rative), in and by whom the evil spirits spake and 
wrought. No one can have held these unhappy per- 
sons responsible for what they so said and did ; nor 
could we with any manifest justice be held responsible, 
if our conduct were referable to a cause of the same 
class. What we are to answer for should clearly be 
our own deed, and not another's ; or, in other words, 
responsible action must be independent action. 

£. The second element of responsibility is to act 
intelligently ; that is to say, with a knowledge of the 
facts and considerations under the influence of which 
we are required to act ; or, to speak more strictly, with 
the means of knowing them, and the capacity of ap- 
preciating them. It could not but be unjust to sum- 
mon men to a particular course of action, in necessary 
ignorance of the motives adapted to lead to it. The 
means of knowledge, and a capacity of appreciating the 
things known in relation to a prescribed course, are 
therefore indispensable to a just responsibility. 

3. The third element of responsibility is to act freely ; 
that is, from our own feelings, and under no kind of 
constraint, or coercion. Forced action is evidently no 
longer our own, nor can we fairly be chargeable with 
its consequences. If we have been compelled by some 
other intelligent being, he is the party who should be 
held accountable ; and if by some physical cause, re- 
sponsibility ceases altogether. We can justly be held 
responsible only for conduct which we have chosen, 
or, in other words, for actions freely performed. 

4. The fourth element of responsibility is to possess 
a competency to perform the conduct required of us ; 
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or, in other words, to be able to do it. What I mean 
is, that the things required of us should be such as the 
use of our natural faculties would accomplish. This is 
an obvious principle of equity. No person could ever 
think of requiring from another that which the ex- 
ercise of all his means of action could not effect 

5. The fifth element of responsibility is to act in 
view of sufficient motives, or inducements. He who 
wishes us to take a particular course, will naturally ex- 
hibit to us some inducements to its adoption ; and, if 
he means to hold us accountable for our conduct 
herein, he is bound to present us with sufficient in- 
ducements. To be displeased with us because we have 
not done what he supplied us with no sufficient induce- 
ments to do, would be evidently unreasonable. His 
design to hold us responsible involves an obligation 
upon his part to make the inducements sufficient. 

It may be proper here to explain what I mean by a 
sufficient motive, or inducement. A sufficient motive 
is not to be confounded with an e/ficient one. It is 
not one which actually prevails, but one which is so 
adapted to the end in view that, if it be considered, 
it will prevail ; just as a sufficient weight is not one 
which actually turns the scale, but one which, if it be 
put into the scale, will turn it Motives are designed 
to have an influence on the feelings, which are the 
springs of our conduct ; but the medium — the proper 
and the only medium — by which they are to exert this 
influence, is our consideration of them : hence, if they 
are sufficient, consideration, by bringing them into 
bearing, will give them effect. If, being considered, 
the motives do not operate, this is a proof that they 

b3 
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are not sufficient ; just as a weight must be pronounced 
insufficient, which, when placed in the balance, does 
not turn the scale. It is in this sense that we place 
the employment of sufficient motives among the pro- 
per elements of responsibility. 

6. The sixth and last element of responsibility is to 
act under an adequate impulse. Our feelings are the 
impulses of our conduct. If any one wishes to en- 
gage us to a specific line of action, he must use means 
to awaken the feelings which would impel us to it ; 
and if there be a certain class of feelings to which he 
requires us to yield, intending to reward or punish us 
accordingly, there clearly ought to be in these feelings 
somewhat of an extraordinary strength, a character of 
power and authority, as compared with our other feel- 
ings. Without this, how can we be justly praised or 
blamed for indulging one class of our feelings more than 
another ? An adequate impulse is, then, another ele- 
ment of just responsibility. 

Let us now sum up these particulars. I acknow- 
ledge — and I think that, in making this acknowledg- 
ment, I act with undeniable candour and fairness — 
that in order to just responsibility, it is necessary we 
should act independently, intelligently, and freely; 
that we should be competent to perform what is re- 
quired of us, should be supplied with sufficient mo- 
tives, and placed under an adequate impulse. If all or 
either of these elements were not apparent, I would not 
say that then we are not responsible, either in fact 
or in reason ; but I confess that I should not then see 
the justice of our responsibility, and that I would make 
no attempt to prove it. I should then put this doctrine 
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among things mysterious ; resting its reception on the 
authority of the inspired volume, confirmed by nature 
and providence, and leaving its vindication to a future 
day, the day of «' the revelation of the righteous judgr 
ment of God." But if in our nature and condition 
there are, and can be shown to be, the elements which 
I have named, then I conceive the justice of human re- 
sponsibility will be demonstrated. Nothing more, I 
imagine, can be demanded to constitute an equitable 
accountableness, than the particulars which have been 
specified. If he may not be held responsible whose 
actions are his own; who may know and can appreciate 
the considerations under which he is required to act ; 
who acts without constraint ; who is able to do what is 
demanded ; who has motives presented to him, which, 
if considered, will certainly prevail ; and who is en- 
dowed with an adequate impulse to the choice re- 
quired of him ; if such a being may not be held re- 
sponsible by one properly entitled to do so, it is hard 
indeed to say who may. Every claim being thus met, 
it becomes unjust to deny, rather than to assert, the 
responsibility arising out of such arrangements. Or, 
if any thing more be wanting to constitute a just re- 
sponsibility, let us be informed what it is. 

It is now to be considered whether what I have de- 
nominated the proper elements of responsibility actually 
exist in the nature and condition of man. I am not 
unaware that every one of the particulars has been 
denied, and some of them not only by unbelievers in 
Christianity. For my own part, however, I affirm 
them all, and shall endeavour, in the subsequent chap- 
ters of this treatise, to show the grounds of my con- 
viction. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FIRST ELEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY: OR, WHE- 
THER MEN ACT INDEPENDENTLY. 

In the preceding chapter we have enumerated six 
particulars, as hypothetical elements adapted to con* 
stitute together a state of just responsibility. It is 
our purpose henceforth to show that these elements 
are not merely hypothetical, but extant in the nature 
and condition of man. In the present chapter we 
take up the first of them. 

The first element we have assumed as belonging to 
a state of responsibility, is to act independently ; and 
it is now for us to inquire whether men do act inde- 
pendently, or not. I need scarcely here repeat the 
explanation I have already given, that, in claiming for 
a being who is to be held responsible a power of inde- 
pendent action, I do not set up a claim to absolute 
and universal independence. I readily admit, that 
there are many sources of influence of which men can- 
not be independent. But, at the present moment, I 
am regarding man as one of several classes of per- 
sonal agents; and, if he is to be held responsible, 
I claim for him a certain measure and kind of inde- 
pendence of other beings, so that no one of them 
shall so act in or by man as to make the action not 
his own. 
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Of course, the only being practically involved in 
this proppsition is the great and glorious one who 
created the heavens and the earth, and all things that 
are therein. It has never been supposed that, in a 
sane condition, any other being but God could so oc- 
cupy the seeming agent man as to render his apparent 
actions not really his own ; but with respect to him 
the question has been actually raised, and strongly in- 
sisted on. 

There have not been wanting both philosophers 
and divines to tell us that man is not an agent, but a 
machine, the moving power of which is in his Maker ; 
and that, in truth, God is the doer of all things, and 
the only real agent in the universe. Undoubtedly, if 
this position could be made good, it would go far to- 
wards proving that God should be held accountable 
instead of man, and should be reckoned accountable 
for all things, since he is the doer of all. Such a sen- 
timent, however, is not hastily to be admitted. 

It might be thought surprising, that good men 
should not have revolted from the obvious tendency of 
this sentiment to dishonour the being whom they su- 
premely revere. It clearly represents God as the au- 
thor of sin, and as doing, not only what he has him- 
self forbidden and declared that he abhors, but what 
he has made all rational creatures to condemn and 
abhor likewise. It moreover converts the solemnities 
of his moral government into what, if it were not 
wicked and cruel, might well be deemed a farce; since 
it must, in that case, be a system under which men 
are first made to seem to do what they really do not, 
and then actually rewarded or punished for what they 
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have only seemingly done. As it is not only with 
good men, however, that I am now arguing, I shall 
lay no farther stress upon this consideration. There 
are persons who rejoice in an opportunity of doing 
dishonour to Him whom they find it a grief to obey ; 
and I must appeal to other arguments. 

The affirmative evidence I adduce on this subject is 
of two kinds. The first is drawn from our constitu- 
tion ; the second from our consciousness. 

I advert first to the constitution of the human 
mind, as ascertained by a careful observation and 
analysis of its action. The mind of man appears to 
consist of a substance (of course we deem it not a ma- 
terial substance) possessing a permanent sensibility to 
the objects by which it is surrounded, or a suscepti-* 
bility of feeling, both varied and powerful, as affected 
by them. This essential and living sensibility, so va- 
riously excited, is the direct and immediate impulse of 
human actions. It is excited by the perception of ob- 
jects, when excited it prompts to volition (or choice) 
and action, and its excitement is subject to a regulating 
power of thought.* Now, what I say is, that here is 
a being contrived as for the very purpose of acting of 
and for himself, and, to such extent as may be per- 
mitted, independently of his Creator. The structure 
of the machinery indicates the nature of the action in- 
tended. 

I confirm this conclusion by an appeal to our own 
consciousness, a kind of evidence which is clearly 
appropriate, since the matter to be ascertained is the 

* This, I am aware, is disputed : it will be vindicated in a subse- 
quent page. 
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manner of our own action, and which ought to be sa- 
tisfactory, since it is the most direct evidence that 
exists, not excepting the evidence of the senses. I 
ask any man, therefore, to ascertain for himself, by the 
evidence of his own consciousness, whether he acts in- 
dependently or not. In our various operations is it 
ourselves who act ? Or does an acute observation of 
what passes within us detect any other agent, whose 
vehicle and instrument we are ? One answer, I sup- 
pose, will be universally given to these questions. 
According to all we are conscious of, we are not ac- 
tuated by another being ; we act of and for ourselves. 
This, however, is not demonstration. It is yet pos- 
sible that some other being may act in us, although 
we are not able to detect it ; and it will be proper, 
therefore, to attend to the arguments on the other 
side. 

The sentiment we repel has been supported in two 
methods ; on the one hand by general reasoning, and 
on the other by scripture quotation. We must pay 
some attention to both of these. 

1. It has been laid down as an axiom, that creatures 
cannot, in any degree or in any sense, be independent 
of their Creator. As he brought them into being, and 
sustains them in existence, they are but parts of him- 
self. He lives in them, and therefore acts in them. 
Unless they had an independent existence, they can- 
not exert independent action. So it is alleged. 

Now much of this, of course, we most reverently ad- 
mit We acknowledge the glory of the Almighty Crea- 
tor, who upholds all things by the perpetual em- 
ployment of the power that made them. We have not 
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the slightest idea that a creature can possess indepen- 
dent existence ; but we do not see how it follows from 
this, that God cannot qualify and permit a creature 
to act, within a certain scope, so far independently of 
himself, that he shall be the originator of the actions 
he performs. We are willing to admit that He breathes 
in the wind, smiles in the sun, and utters his voice in 
the storm : we are willing further to admit that He 
works in the brute creation ; but why must we ex- 
tend this idea to the actions of men ? To assert 
that God cannot qualify a creature to act independently 
of himself, is by no means convincing. This only 
raises a question of possibility with God. And who 
is this, we ask, that is competent to say what is or is 
not possible with him ? Or by what means has any 
one made so singular a discovery ? Is this the mo- 
desty of an inquirer after truth ? Is this the cautious 
induction of a sound philosophy ? Is this, above all, 
to be taken for argument, and to be admitted for the 
settlement of controversy ? If we were to admit it, 
where would it end, or whither would it conduct us ; 
since all men may have their own notions of what God 
can do, every one with as much right and probability 
as his fellow, although probably no two in perfect 
agreement ? And why is one man's opinion that God 
cannot do a thing worth more, in argument, than 
another man's opinion that he can ? 

Besides, our notions of what God can do are all 
taken from what we can do ourselves. Our own power 
affords necessarily both the suggestion and the rule 
of the capabilities we ascribe to others. To make 
ourselves the judges of what God can do, therefore, 
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is merely to reduce him to the measure of our own 
feebleness, and practically to deny him the omnipotence 
which we allow. We cannot listen for a moment to 
such an inspiration of ignorance and pride. Without 
pretending to explain how the Creator may have found 
it practicable to limit his own interference, and to 
assign to some of his creatures, properly endowed for 
it, a definite sphere of independent action, we can find 
no difficulty in believing that this is possible. At all 
events, we are sure no one can prove that it is not ;* 
and unless this is proved, nothing is proved to the 
purpose of the argument. ; 

2. If we cannot be concluded on this point by 
general reasoning, let us now see what may be accom- 
plished against us by scripture citation. 

The passages quoted in support of the proposition 
that God is the doer of all things are these. " I make 
peace, and create evil: I the Lord do all these 
things," Isa. xlv. 7. " Shall there be evil in a city, 
and the Lord hath not done it ? " Amos iii. 6. " The 
Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart," several times re- 
peated, Exod. vii. 13, et seq. " Make the heart of this 
people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut their 
eyes, lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their 
ears, and understand with their heart, and convert, and 
be healed," Isa. vi. 10. " Therefore hath he mercy upon 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he har- 
deneth," Rom. ix. 18. " The election hath obtained 
it, and the rest were blinded; according as it is written, 

* The argument derived from the general doctrine of causation, or 
the supposed proof that God is the author of all actions because he is 
the first cause of the universe, is noticed in a subsequent chapter. 
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God hath given them the spirit of slumber, eyes that 
they should not see, and ears that they should not 
hear, unto this day/' Rom. xi. 7, 8. 

Such are the principal, I believe I may say all the 
passages of sacred writ to be adduced in support of 
the opinion that God does all things, and is the real 
author of even the blindness and obduracy of men. 
My first observation concerning them is, that they con- 
stitute a narrow foundation for such a superstructure, 
and a slender warrant for so sweeping and fearful an 
assertion. It might have been thought that a doctrine 
of so much importance should have rested on a some- 
what more extended basis; and that the apparent 
meaning of those few and insulated passages should 
have been deemed justly liable to modification by other 
and unquestionable testimonies of the divine word. But 
we will take them as they stand, and inquire into the 
true meaning of them. 

The first passages quoted are Isa. xlv. 7, and Amos 
iii. 6. " I make peace and create evil ; I the Lord 
do all these things. 9 ' " Shall there be evil in a city, 
and the Lord hath not done it ?" It is sufficient to 
observe that the evil here intended is not sin, but 
suffering; not crime, but calamity. The context in 
both cases plainly shows that the prophets are respec- 
tively referring to God's providential dispensation of 
temporal judgments. 

From the other passages, which all relate to the one 
point of God's being the author of men's blindness 
and obduracy, one must be entirely separated; we 
mean Rom. ix. 18: "Therefore hath he mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
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hardeneth" The Greek term <ricA»ip6vw, which is here 
rendered to harden, deserves serious consideration. 
No doubt it has this meaning; but that it has not 
always this meaning is evident from several instances 
occurring in the Septuagint, or greek translation of 
the old testament. Thus in Job's account of the 
ostrich (chap, xxxix. 14 — 16) it is said, w Which 
leaveth her eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in 
dust, and forgetteth that the foot may crush them, or 
that the wild beast may break them. 'AiroaKkripvvei 
ra tIkvci iavTYJg, she treateth severely her young ones,* 
as though they were not hers.'' In a like import the 
word occurs in 2 Chron. x. 4. " Thy father made 
our yoke grievous, iaicXirpvvc rbv Z,vyhv ityiwv." One 
meaning of <ric\rip{>vii), therefore, is to treat severely / 
and we are at full liberty to make experiment of its 
suitableness to the passage under consideration. Let 
us now read it again. " He hath mercy on whom he 
will have mercy, and whom he will he treateth severely." 
I ask any reader, without being a critic, to say whether 
this is not a far more suitable rendering than the 
other, whether it is not strongly indicated by the 
parallelism of the passage and the antithetic character 
of the first clause, and whether it does not perfectly 
harmonize with the context. I think every considerate 
person will adopt it without hesitation; and will agree 
with me in concluding that the passage has no relation 
to the subject on which it is adduced, namely, the har- 
dening of the heart. To show this is all we have to 
do with it at present. 

• In the English hible unhappily rendered, «« she hardeneth herself 
against her young ones." 
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The declaration of the Most High, so often and so 
forcibly repeated, " I will harden Pharaoh's heart that 
he shall not let you go/' has no doubt a great ap- 
pearance of precision, and has been a source of per- 
plexity to many. The observations I have to make 
concerning it are these. I am not disposed to allow 
that God hardened Pharaoh's heart (as some have sug- 
gested) judicially, or in a way of punishment for ante- 
cedent obduracy ; such a notion does not appear to me 
consistent with scriptural truth, and it is nowhere indi- 
cated in the history. I conceive the phrase altogether 
insufficient to prove that God really hardened Pha- 
raoh's heart at all ; the apparent force of it being much 
diminished by the circumstance that the historian em- 
ploys on other occasions different language in relation 
to the same fact. If he tells us several times that the 
Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, he tells us several 
times, also, that Pharaoh hardened his own heart, see 
Exod. viii. 15, 32, &c. ; and if the former phrase he 
taken as proving the one opinion, the latter may with 
equal justice be alleged to prove the other. No doubt 
the proper mode is to interpret the two phrases har- 
moniously, so that the one shall not be made to con- 
tradict the other. This evidently cannot be done by 
understanding both of them literally. We must see 
which of them requires this. If we say that the Lord 
really hardened Pharaoh's heart, there is no sense in 
which we can understand the declaration that he har- 
dened his own heart ; but if we interpret it literally that 
Pharaoh hardened his own heart, we shall be able to 
find a consistent meaning for the assertion that it was 
hardened by the Lord. For it is according to the gene- 
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ral style and mode of hebrew composition to express 
after this manner the certainty of existing or future facts, 
together with God's foreknowledge of them and con- 
trol over them. So when the Lord says, " I will 
harden Pharaoh's heart/' I conceive it not to be 
intended that he would, or did, exercise any in- 
fluence aggravating or confirming his obstinacy ; but 
that the meaning is no more than what is elsewhere 
conveyed in the terms, " / am sure he will not let you 
go." The. declaration, " For this purpose have I 
raised thee up, that I might show forth my power in 
thee," clearly does not require to be understood of 
God's producing Pharaoh's wickedness, but is fairly 
explicable of his placing this impetuous man in such 
circumstances as should render his history an eminent 
illustration of the divine government. 

A key may be found, also, to the language of 
the prophets. They were frequently in vision told to 
do, what their real object was only to announce or to 
foretel. Thus in Ezekiel, ch. xxi. 19, 21, it is writ- 
ten, " Also, thou son of man, appoint thee two ways 
that the sword of the king of Babylon may come ; both 
twain shall come forth out of one land : and choose 
thou a place, choose it at the head of the way to the 
city. Appoint a way that the sword may come to Rab- 
bath of the Ammonites, and to Judah in Jerusalem 
the defenced. For the king of Babylon stood at the 
parting of the way, at the head of the two ways to use 
divination." In this mode was the prophet simply to 
foretel that Nebuchadnezzar would make war against 
both the Ammonites and the Jews, and would use 
divination to determine the order of his attack. Of 
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the same style the words from Isaiah are an obvious 
example. When the Lord said to him in vision, 
" Make the heart of this people fat, and make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes," the design evidently 
was not to direct him to produce such effects upon 
the people, but to declare that they did exist, and were 
foreseen. That nothing is here intended contrary to 
the voluntary nature of their stupidity and inattention 
is manifest from the manner in which this passage 
is repeatedly quoted in the new testament. See 
Matt. xiii. 13, 15; Mark iv. 11, 12; Luke viii. 10; 
Acts xxviii. 25, 27. 

The passage from Rom. xi. 7, 8, is to be explained 
in a similar manner. The Israelites who rejected the 
Messiah "were blinded," no doubt, by their own 
pride and prejudices ; and when it is said that " God 
gave them a spirit of slumber, eyes that they should 
not see, and ears that they should not hear," it is but 
a usual mode of indicating that he was not at all taken 
by surprise by their stubbornness, or unprepared to 
accomplish his purposes notwithstanding the manifes- 
tation of it. 

By these considerations I trust it is satisfactorily 
shown that the scriptures afford neither foundation 
nor pretext for the sentiment that God does all things, 
and that he has not qualified and permitted man to 
occupy a definite province of action as his own. 

If the arguments adduced against the proposition 
we advocate have been shown to be inconclusive, we 
may fall back with satisfaction upon the evidence by 
which it is sustained. Theoretically appropriate as an 
element of responsibility, practically apparent in the 
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structure of the human mind, and manifest in the 
experience of all, we may deem it true, that God has 
endowed his creature man with faculties adapted to 
render him, within certain limits, a source of primary 
and not of secondary action. He has fitted us to 
originate our own conduct, and has not made us to 
be mere instruments for himself. Thus constituted, 
our Maker, we conceive, has allotted to us a certain 
scope of independence, a space within which we are 
to act of and for ourselves ; in relation to this part of 
our conduct, and this alone, does he assume the cha- 
racter of our Governor, and declare his intention of 
rewarding us according to our works. 

I hope there is nothing in these views which need 
be unsatisfactory to a devout mind, or which is really 
inconsistent with that humble trust and leaning upon 
God, that voluntary dependence upon his help and 
favour, so truly blessed in itself and characteristic of 
genuine piety. I hope none will so entirely misunder- 
stand me, as to suppose that I advocate a spirit of 
independence, or, in other words, of self-confidence. 

If any one tells me that the sentiment I have advo- 
cated tends to atheism, I reply, that he speaks on the 
supposition of my pleading for a natural and neces- 
sary independence of the creature on the Creator, 
which I do not. The kind of independence I plead 
for is by God's grant and permission to his creature, 
for the purpose of moral government ; which, I think, 
cannot justly be said to be atheistic. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SECOND ELEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY : OR, 
WHETHER MEN ACT INTELLIGENTLY. 

As it is requisite to our just responsibility in the 
first place that we should act independently, so it is 
requisite in the second that we should act intelligently ; 
that is, knowing (or with the means of knowing) and 
appreciating the motives to which we are called upon 
to yield. It is our business now to ascertain whether 
men have the means of such knowledge and apprecia- 
tion. 

It will here promptly occur, perhaps, to the reader, 
that an enlarged knowledge of religious truths is en- 
joyed by comparatively few, and that by far the greater 
portion of mankind are deplorably ignorant of them. 
Of argument upon this matter, however, there is hap- 
pily no need, since involuntary ignorance, of which 
alone I presume we are now speaking, is admitted on 
all hands to be a proper and necessary limit of respon- 
sibility. Such is the clear declaration of holy scrip- 
ture itself, Rom. ii. 12: " For as many as have sinned 
without law, shall perish without law, and as many as 
have sinned in the law shall be judged by the law/* 
By the term law, as here used, we are plainly to un- 
derstand a revelation of the will of God, comprehend- 
ing of course both precepts and sanctions ; and what 
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the apostle affirms is, that revelation shall not be used 
as the rule of retribution towards those to whom it 
has not been given as a rule of life. If any have sin- 
ned who did not possess revelation, they shall not be 
liable to its sanctions; those only who have sinned 
amidst its light shall fall under its penalties. In rela- 
tion to this point, therefore, responsibility is not a 
fixed but a variable element, maintaining a proportion 
always to our means of knowledge. If there be any 
whose means of knowledge are few, their responsibility 
is small ; and if there be any whose means of know- 
ledge are none, none is their responsibility also. 

All this, however, is remote from the question pro- 
perly before us, and is but clearing our way to the 
consideration of it. There is a portion of mankind to 
whom the truths of religion are revealed, and who 
have the means of becoming acquainted with them ; 
and the inquiry to which we have to address ourselves 
is, whether men are able to understand what is so 
made known to them, or whether there exists any 
cause obstructing this result : in a word, whether 
men can understand the law of God and gospel of 
Christ. 

Of course I take the affirmative of this question. 
And I rest the proof of it on the plainness of revealed 
truth. What for example can be more plain, than 
such declarations as these ? " Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour 
as thyself. All have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God. The wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all unrighteousness and ungodliness of 
men* We must all appear before the judgment seat 

c 
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of Christ. God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but should have everlasting life. 
As though God did beseech by us, we pray men in 
Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." These are 
a sample, a fair one and but a sample, of scriptural 
truths ; and surely these can be understood, even by a 
child. The truths under which God thus requires us 
to act, are neither the mysteries of systematic theo- 
logy, the subtile speculations of metaphysical philo- 
sophy, nor the recondite facts of natural science, but 
truths so plain that he who runs may read. The 
wayfaring men, though uninstructed in every thing 
besides, need not err therein. 

On this ground, however, we are confronted both by 
the infidel and the divine, and we must meet both. 

1. The infidel taunts us with the mysteries of reve- 
lation, and protests that neither can he understand the 
bible, nor any body else. 

Now I can admit without any embarrassment that 
there are mysteries in the scriptures ; but I have to 
say, that nothing is proved to the purpose of the 
objector unless it is proved that the bible is all mys- 
tery, and that nothing in it can be understood. Some 
parts may be obscure, but if other parts be plain, then 
to this extent it is available to its professed design. I 
am very willing that what cannot be understood should 
be passed by, provided what can be understood be 
pondered and obeyed. 

I have also to say further, that a proposition is not 
to be set down as unintelligible, because it contains or 
asserts what is mysterious. When I say that the grass 
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grows I assert a mystery, for no one can tell how it 
grows ; but the proposition can be understood, and is 
understood by every body. When I assert that God 
was manifest in the flesh — the great mystery of god- 
liness — this proposition is quite as intelligible as the 
forqner, and is no less universally understood. 

It certainly is with remarkable heedlessness that 
the charge I am now noticing is adduced. The 
truths of religion are in point of fact understood, even 
by the very infidel who laughs at them as unintelli- 
gible ; for, if he does not understand them, why does he 
laugh at them ? Does he in any other case deride what 
he does not understand ? Would he laugh at a sen- 
tence in an unknown language, or at English words so 
arranged as to make no meaning ? Undoubtedly not. 
Then why does he scoff at scriptural declarations, but 
because he does understand them, and by his under- 
standing of them arrives at the conclusion that they 
are worthy of ridicule ? The measure of understand- 
ing of the scriptures which suffices for him to reject 
the gospel certainly might suffice for embracing it. 
Propositions not understood can no more be rejected 
than received, no more ridiculed than revered. 

In reality, in the assertion that the gospel cannot be 
understood because it contains mysteries, there is a 
confusion of terms, and a consequent illusion of the 
understanding. There is in all cases a broad and pal* 
pable distinction between comprehending a subject 
treated of, and understanding the propositions laid 
down respecting it. So when we say, Life is a pro- 
perty of animals, or, There is an identity in the human 
body at different periods of life, we speak of subjects — 
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namely, life and corporeal identity — which are as truly 
mysterious as the divinity of Christ or the doctrine of 
the trinity ; but no one imagines for a moment that the 
propositions themselves are unintelligible. It results 
altogether from overlooking this distinction, and from 
confounding the comprehensibleness of a subject with 
the intelligibleness of a proposition, — which, however, 
are never confounded but in religion — that it comes to 
be deemed hard to be understood, when the scriptures 
teach us that in the godhead there is a trinity, or that 
Christ is God. 

2. Quitting the infidel, we will now attend to the 
divine: for — with deep regret be it acknowledged — 
christian ministers have upheld the notion that men 
cannot understand the gospel. On this surprising 
and painful subject we humbly ask, why not ? 

In reply to this question, we are told, in the first 
place, that the scriptures declare men to be blind to 
divine truth ; and we acknowledge it. In ancient pro- 
phecy (Isa. xlii. 7) the Messiah was fore-announced 
as about " to open the blind eyes ;" and, in proclaim- 
ing the object of his own mission (Luke iv. 18), the 
Saviour said he had come " to preach the recovering of 
sight to the blind.*' Consistent with this language is 
that used by the same authority to the apostle of the 
Gentiles, whose commission to the nations was " to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to 
light," Acts xxvi. 18. All this we are not ignorant 
of, nor are we concerned either to deny or to evade it. 
What we have to reply is, that, if on the one hand the 
scriptures declare that men are blind, they affirm on 
the other that men both can and do see. Thus re- 
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specting the Jews our Lord states expressly (John xv. 
24,) " Now have they both seen and hated both me 
and my Father." And it is upon the fact that they 
understood, and were able to appreciate, the nature 
and bearing of the works he had done among them, 
that he establishes the criminality of their rejection of 
him : *' If I had not come and spoken unto them they 
had not had sin : if I had not done among them the 
works which none other man did they had not had 
sin : but now they have no cloak for their sin/* John 
xv. 22, 24. In like manner our Lord repudiates the 
notion that the Pharisees were blind, when they asked 
him whether he intended to intimate that they were 
so. "Are we blind also?" said they. To which 
Christ replied by the strongest possible negative : " If 
ye were blind ye should have no sin," John ix. 40, 41, 
I have not adduced these cases to make it appear 
that the scripture contradicts itself, but only to show 
the necessity of a considerate interpretation of it. Un- 
questionably these declarations are all of them con- 
sistent with each other and with truth, and in har- 
mony with this view of them must they be understood. 
It appears by them that there is one sense in which 
men are blind to religious truth, and another in which 
they are not blind to it. It is our business correctly 
to ascertain these different meanings of the same term, 
and there is a passage which will enable us easily to 
do so, by presenting them both to us in immediate 
connexion and contrast. It is the important passage 
already in part quoted from Isa. vi. 9, " Go, and tell 
this people, Hear ye indeed, but understand not ; and 
see ye indeed, but perceive not." The prophet is here 
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directed to affirm that the people do see and hear, 
(they are therefore neither blind nor deaf) but that 
they do not perceive nor understand; that is, they do 
not attend to what they see and hear, so as to be in- 
fluenced by it. The blindness charged upon men, 
therefore, is not a defective capacity to know, but a 
habit of inattention to what may be known; not any 
thing amiss in the eye, but a closing of it against the 
light, or an aversion of it from the object which should 
be contemplated. In a word, the blindness of men to 
religious truth is precisely the blindness of those who 
will not see. 

It is clear, then, that the scriptural affirmation of 
the blindness of men to religious truth, instead of con- 
stituting a denial of their capacity to know it, in the 
strongest manner implies the existence of such a ca- 
pacity. 

We are next detained by an asserted peculiarity of 
gospel truth, as compared with all other truth ; we 
are assured that it is spiritual truth, and cannot be 
discerned but by a spiritual eye. In support of this re- 
presentation we are presented with a passage from 
1 Cor. ii. 14: "The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him ; neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned." 

Before noticing this interesting and important quo- 
tation, I must make an observation respecting one of 
the terms employed. We often practise illusions upon 
ourselves by using words without a meaning. I 
should like any person who permits himself to use 
the phrases spiritual truth and spiritual perception. 
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to tell me whether he ever did, or can at this moment, 
attach an idea to them. What is the property of 
spirituality, as connected with truth ? Or what is the 
peculiarity denoted in any truth by calling it spiritual ? 
Or what is spiritual perception ? Is it any thing dif- 
ferent from ordinary perception? And if so, in what 
respect? By spiritual truth I can understand only 
truth relating to religion. By spiritual perception I 
suppose may be intended the perception of religious 
truth with a corresponding feeling. So understood, 
however, the phrases are nothing to the purpose in 
hand. Those who intend them to express a reason 
for believing that men in general cannot understand 
the gospel must mean, or seem to mean, something 
else by them ; but what it may be I confess myself un* 
able to comprehend, nor do I think they can explain 
it themselves. 

To come, then, to the scripture cited. The general 
observation I make upon it is, that, upon examination, 
it will be found not to refer to the knowledge of the 
gospel at all, but to the reception or approbation of 
it. To be satisfied of this let us quote a preceding 
verse closely connected with it, v. 12: " Now we have 
received, not the spirit of the world, but the spirit 
which is of God, that we may know the things which 
are freely given to us of God." The word here ren- 
dered know primarily means to see; but is used on 
some occasions to denote an actual participation, either 
of good or evil. In the latter sense it is used in Luke 
ii. 26, where it is said that Simeon " should not see 
death before he had seen the Lord's Christ ;" in Heb. 
xi. 5, " By faith Enoch was translated that he should 
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not see death /" and in Acts xiii. 36, 37, " David * * * 
saw corruption ; but he whoin God raised again saw 
no corruption* In the sense of participating good* 
the word is used 1 Pet. iii. 10, " He that will love life, 
and see good days:* and John iii. 3, " Except a man 
be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God? 
These examples abundantly show what may be, and 
from the connexion it is apparent what must be, the 
meaning of the word in the passage before us. <c We," 
$ays Paul, (speaking of christians no doubt) "have re- 
ceived not the spirit [or temper] of the world, but the 
spirit [or temper] which is of God, that we may know 
[that is, may participate, or experimentally enjoy] the 
things which are freely given to us of God/' " But 
the natural man," he continues, (describing now the 
contrast between the righteous and the wicked) " re- 
ceived! not the things of the spirit of God, for they 
are foolishness [things worthless and disagreeable] to 
him : neither can he know [relish] them, because they 
are spiritually [by a religious temper] discerned or [en- 
joyed]." The sentiment here conveyed is, that the 
gospel cannot be delighted in unless the mind be 
" spiritual," that is to say, in a state of feeling har- 
monizing with the gospel ; a very just and important 
sentiment indeed, but altogether remote from the 
question under discussion. We are inquiring, not 
whether a wicked man can relish the gospel, but whe- 
ther he can understand it ; and it is plain that nothing 
contrary to this is here said by the apostle. 

But I will not stop here. I will go further, and 
maintain that the language of the apostle in this very 
place confirms the sentiment I uphold. For to the 
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natural man, he tells us, the things of the Spirit of 
God — that is, the truths of the gospel— are foolish- 
ness, he treats them as things worthless and disagree- 
able ; but how could he do this if he did not under- 
stand them ? In this case they would be things simply 
unintelligible, and could no more be despised on the 
one hand, than they could be delighted in on the other. 
In truth, the rejection of the gospel as necessarily im- 
plies the previous understanding of it, as its recep^ 
tion; and, as all who hear the gospel and do not 
receive it are charged with rejecting it, the doctrine 
of scripture evidently is, that the gospel both can be 
and is understood by all to whom it is sent. 

A passage of a different class has also been cited in 
reference to the point before us. " We know that the 
Son of God is come, and hath given us an understand- 
ing to know him that is true, &c." 1 John v. 20. It 
appears that this passage does relate to knowledge, 
and the term " understanding" to the faculty of know- 
ledge ; but the connexion evinces that it does not refer 
to the general experience of christians, but to the 
special operation of God upon the writer and other in- 
spired men, enabling them to speak with certainty upon 
matters not otherwise to be ascertained. What pre- 
sumption must there not have been, if God had not 
given the apostle in a very peculiar sense " an under- 
standing to know" it, in making so solemn and sweep- 
ing a declaration as that which immediately precedes 
the words quoted ? " We know that we are of God, 
and that the whole world lieth in wickedness." And 
when he goes on to add, " We know that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an understanding to 
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know him that is true, and we are in him that is true, 
in his Son Jesus Christ/' it is plainly but an emphatic 
mode of asserting truths which had been vehemently 
controverted, together with his own inspired qualifica- 
tion to affirm them positively, notwithstanding all 
contradiction. 

Having thus noticed the several grounds on which it 
has been alleged that men cannot understand the gos- 
pel, I return to the affirmation that they can. I may 
very safely admit that a great many do not understand 
it, and that the prevalence of evil passions renders men 
very averse to the contemplation of it ; but with all 
this I may consistently maintain, that every man of 
sound mind is capable of understanding the scripture 
in its general truths ; or, in other words, the precepts 
and motives addressed to him by his Maker for the 
regulation of his conduct. In relation to these, there- 
fore, as far as the means of knowledge are imparted to 
him, he acts intelligently, and is on this ground justly 
responsible for his conduct. He is in the light, and 
has an eye to make use of it ; it is surely no unrigh- 
teous requisition that he should walk in the light. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE THIRD ELEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY : OR WHE- 
THER MEN ACT FREELY. 

Besides being independent and intelligent, it is re- 
quired to responsibility, in the third place, that action 
should be free ; that is to say, without constraint. It 
will now be our business to inquire whether this pro- 
perty, like the two former, pertains to the actions of 
men. 

On this, as on a former occasion, I appeal to the 
consciousness of mankind. Of some methods of ap- 
plying force to our action the effect is immediately 
perceptible by us ; and it is a matter of high proba- 
bility, that, whatever the kind of force might be, or 
the mode of its application, we should always be sen- 
sible of it. Free action and forced action are so dis- 
tinct from each other, both in their essential properties 
and in the sensations accompanying them, that it is 
hard to conceive' how either should fail to be discerned, 
or how the one should be mistaken for the other. 
It may be laid down, I think, as an axiom, that when 
we act freely we know it, and that we know also when 
we act under constraint ; or, if any think that it may 
not, and deem rather that some coercive power may be 
exercised over us of which there shall be no indica- 
tion, yet so far as sources of perceptible constraint are 
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concerned, the evidence of our own consciousness 
must be appropriate and decisive. 

I appeal, then, to the consciousness of my reader, 
and of all men. Are we, in our general agency, con- 
scious of coercion ? Of various influences we are con- 
scious, prompting, inducing, exciting us to act, or to 
refrain from acting : but which of these has the expe- 
rimental character of compulsion ? When we are 
excited to compassion, or prompted to restrain anger, 
are our feelings the same as if we were pushed vio- 
lently into a river, or bound with fetters ? Is there 
not, in all cases of the former class, a consciousness 
that the impulse, however strong, might have been re- 
sisted ; or, which is the same thing, that in yielding to 
it we acted freely ? 

To strengthen the testimony of our consciousness 
upon this point, I call up some of those ultimate facts 
of our constitution, from which its nature may with so 
much safety be inferred. I advert especially to two of 
them. 

The first is the universal operation of motives, or 
inducements to action. There is no scope for the 
operation of motives, but in a state of freedom. For 
you to persuade a man shut up in prison, or confined 
by sickness to his bed, to pay you a visit, or for a per- 
son so situated to consider whether he would do so, 
could be nothing less than absurd. Now this absur- 
dity arises out of the general principle, and is one ex- 
emplification of it, that the presentation and entertain- 
ment of motives is always absurd, unless there be free- 
dom of action. From this fact in our nature we may 
argue to its constitution. Were men not made free 
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to act, it would be an absurdity that they should have 
been made susceptible of inducements to act : this would 
have been constituting their nature violently out of 
harmony with their condition, which is a thing not to 
be supposed. The fact, then, that men are made sus- 
ceptible of motives, and universally act under them 
without question, may be adduced as a proof that their 
action is free, 

The second fact I refer to, is the existence and per- 
manence of moral distinctions among men. I am not 
concerned to say that the moral sentiments of men 
have been either always alike or always correct ; it is 
enough for my purpose that moral distinctions univer- 
sally exist, and that men everywhere approve or con- 
demn, attach praise or blame. If the habit of thus 
distinguishing between actions is founded in justice as 
well as in nature, the actions of men must be free ; 
since forced action cannot be conceived to deserve 
either censure or commendation. Here again, there- 
fore, we argue, as before, either that men's actions are 
free, or that their Maker has endowed them with a 
tendency to form judgments universally erroneous. 
Either they live in a world of falsehoods, or they are 
free agents. It is far easier to believe the latter than 
the former. 

To enter more fully into this subject, however, let 
us inquire from what sources constraint of human ac- 
tions may be conceived, or is alleged, to arise. 

1. One source of alleged constraint of human ac- 
tions has been found in the philosophical doctrine of 
causation. With the single exception of the divine 
essence, it is argued, nothing exists absolutely, or of 
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itself: every thing else is the effect of some cause, by 
which it has been produced, and with which it corres- 
ponds. The universe, therefore, is nothing but a suc- 
cession of causes and effects; and, since one cause 
cannot produce two or dissimilar effects, all effects, 
and therefore all actions, are necessarily what they are, 
and cannot be otherwise, 

I have not stated this argument so fully because 
there is any thing new in it, for it is, in truth, nothing 
more than the ancient fatalism, but because I wish it 
to be clearly before the eyes of the reader while I 
make a few remarks upon it. 

I first of all warn him, then, not to be frightened at 
the apparent conclusiveness of this reasoning. It is 
no new thing in metaphysical philosophy for reasoning 
to be at once apparently conclusive and demonstrably 
false; that is to say, metaphysical reasoners have some- 
times come to a palpably false conclusion, without any 
one being able to detect a flaw in the reasoning by 
which they have arrived at it. A signal instance of 
this may be cited in a celebrated prelate, bishop 
Berkeley, who is admitted to have proved, beyond the 
power of argumentative refutation, the non-existence 
of the material universe ; that there is no such thing 
as sun or stars, as earth or sea, as the existence of 
other men or even our own. The fact is, that, in sub- 
jects of this class, there are more modes of fallacious 
argument than the human understanding has been able 
to detect; and that proof may sometimes be given of 
the falsity of a conclusion, and, therefore, of the fal- 
lacy of an argument, when we are not able to show 
wherein the fallacy consists. 
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An evident indication that there must be a fallacy 
somewhere in the argument now before us, may be 
found in trying the application of it to the subject in 
hand. The gist of it is, that actions cannot be free 
because they are caused. Just as though it were ne- 
cessary to the freedom of an action, not that it should 
have a voluntary cause, but that it should have no cause 
at all ! 

Or let us treat the argument before us in a different 
manner* We may affirm at once that it cannot be sound, 
because, if admitted, it proves too much ; it goes to 
establish a principle which is rejected by the universal 
convictions of mankind, including the very propound- 
ed and demonstrators of it themselves. All things 
are necessary, we are told ; they must be as they are, 
and cannot be otherwise. If this is a truth, it must 
be fit to be acted on ; and all I say is, let men begin to 
act upon it. Act upon it ? Why it takes away every 
inducement to act at all. Motives, as felt by us, are 
all of them resolvable into a wish to accomplish some 
desirable end ; or, in other words, to effect a change, 
either in the present state of things, or in the appre- 
hended future. If we come to believe that our exer- 
tions can effect no change, since nothing can be other- 
wise than it is, inducement to action is utterly extin- 
guished. But to be susceptible of inducement to 
action, and to act under it, are essential characteristics 
of human nature ; and a sentiment which goes to anni- 
hilate the influence of motives cannot be a truth. 

Let this matter be looked at in practice. We adopt 
modes of industry to provide for our necessities or to 
acquire property, we take food for nourishment or 
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medicine for health, we use precautions to prevent fire 
or means to extinguish it, because we believe that our 
using these means will make the results different from 
what they would be if we did not use them. If we 
renounce this belief, and adopt the notion that, all 
things being necessary, results cannot tye altered, 
we have no longer a motive to do any of these things ; 
and if we act upon this belief we shall do none of 
them. I cannot alter my condition ; therefore I shall 
neither work, nor eat, nor take medicine, nor bar my 
door, nor put out a fire. The philosophers who pre- 
tend to believe such a doctrine no more act upon k 
than the vulgar who do not. The common sense of 
both pronounces it to be false. 

Further, as this sentiment destroys all motives to 
action, so it destroys all distinctions between actions 
performed. All things are necessary, and cannot be 
otherwise than they are ; actions are therefore neces- 
sary, and such a thing as free or voluntary action there 
is not. Very well. Then there can be no such thing 
as right or wrong, as vice or virtue; for these can 
clearly be predicated of none but voluntary action. If 
there be no voluntary action, then all action must be 
involuntary ; and difference in character between one 
action and another there cannot be, nor any reason for 
praise in one case or blame in another. If you see 
two men, one of whom adheres to truth at the hazard 
of his life, and the other tells a lie to save it; if you 
see one man rapacious and monopolizing, and another 
dispersing and benevolent ; if you see a murderer 
reeking with the blood of his victim, and a compas- 
sionate person striving to bind up the wounds of the 
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dying ; you are to look on them all with the same 
emotion, or rather with the same indifference : and if, 
perchance, you should become conscious of admiration 
towards the one or abhorrence towards the other, you 
must rebuke yourself for your infatuation, and quench 
your indignant or generous emotions, if you can, by 
the subduing recollection that voluntary action is im- 
possible. You should understand that the action of a 
man in murdering his fellow differs nothing in quality 
from that of a tiger in devouring him, or from that 
of the wind and sea in wrecking him ; and that the 
action of a bountiful man in blessing the poor is of 
precisely the same kind as that of the sun and the rain 
in eliciting the fruitfulness of the earth. A sentiment 
leading to such conclusions cannot be true. Even 
those who profess it do not believe it ; since they do 
not venture to affirm the indifference and equality of 
human actions, but avow the maintenance of moral 
distinctions. 

It must be evident from these remarks, that the 
proposition that all things are necessarily as they are, 
and cannot be otherwise, whatever it may contain of 
truth, does not contain the whole truth. It involves 
a fallacy. Whether this fallacy can be satisfactorily 
exposed is another question, I am not about to at- 
tempt it here ; and this for several reasons. In the 
first place, My design does not require it. The 
sentiment is brought forward in this argument as 
against the position I maintain ; but it can have no 
force if it be not true, and it is enough for my pur- 
pose, therefore, if I prove that it cannot be true. It 
I would be foolish of me to attempt more than my argu- 
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the fact — if motives be not such separate existences, 
but only the mind itself in a state of given excitement, 
then I see not how the possibility of such a result can 
be alleged. The motives being a mere state of the 
agent, or,, which is the same thing, the agent himself 
in a given state, if the motives coerce him, he must 
coerce himself, which is absurd. Or, to be more 
easily understood, let us put a case in simpler terms. 
Say that I have done an act of charity, and that I did 
it under the influence of compassion ; the question is, 
did compassion, which was my motive, coerce my charity ? 
Now, if the compassion under which I acted as a motive 
had been a thing separately existing in my mind, then 
it might be said to have coerced me, since, no doubt, 
it determined my action ; but if the said compassion had 
no such separate existence in my mind, but was only my 
mind itself in a state of compassionate excitement, or, 
which is the same thing, was only I myself in such a 
state of excitement, then, whatever determining power 
may have been exercised by it, there can have been no 
coercion, since it is I myself who have exercised it. 
And this is the very nature of free or voluntary action, 
that it is the result of influences which the agent him* 
self exercises. The assertion, therefore, that the in- 
fluence of motives is coerqive, seems to rest entirely 
upon the fallacy of supposing that they are separate 
existences in the mind, which, upon consideration, I 
suppose, no one will affirm them to be. 

As other alleged sources of constraint on human 
actions remain to be considered at some length, we 
shall resume the subject in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE THIRD ELEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 

CONTINUED. 

In the last chapter we were employed on con- 
siderations relating to the freedom of human agency, 
(which I have exhibited as the third element of re- 
sponsibility) and the constraint under which some 
assert it to be exercised. The alleged sources of con- 
straint on human actions to which we have hitherto 
adverted are of a metaphysical character. We now 
turn to those which are to be found in the nature 
and circumstances of the agent, himself, or in the con- 
dition, whether internal or external, of mankind. 

3. I notice in the first place what we have just 
termed the internal condition of men ; under which I 
include all impulses to action existing or arising within 
ourselves — whether proceeding from the appetites or 
the propensities, the body or the mind. I suppose that 
these are comprehended in the word organization, as 
now frequently used on the subject before us, and to- 
gether make up the meaning of it. The word tem- 
perament has long been employed in a similar sense. 

Now it is plain that the impulses thus arising minis- 
ter many, and often very strong excitements to action. 
This it is neither necessary nor possible to call in 
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question ; the point raised in relation to them is, 
whether they exert an absolute and irresistible power. 
It has been conceived in some quarters that we lie 
altogether at the mercy of our temperament, or organ- 
ization, and cannot do otherwise than fulfil its bid- 
ding. 

I cannot concur in this opinion. It appears rather 
that our constitutional impulses constitute nothing 
more than inducements to action ; and the presenta- 
tion of inducements is not coercion but persuasion, 
and always an occasion of acquiescence or resistance. 
For it is to be observed that our constitutional impulses 
do not in fact either universally or uniformly prevail. 
Take first some of the evil ones for examples. Some 
men are by temperament irascible, but not all irasci- 
ble men are soon angry ; some of them acquire eminent 
meekness. Some men are by temperament proud ; 
but some of this class become signally humble. Or 
take the more striking illustrations afforded by the 
amiable impulses. Some persons are by temperament 
sympathetic, but not all such persons show much 
compassion; on the contrary, we see too often the 
union of a sympathetic temperament with practical 
unkindness. Some^persons are by temperament gen- 
tle, but of these not a few become petulant and 
wayward. In the face of such facts as these, with 
which every observant person must be familiar, how 
can it be maintained that the influence of temperament 
is irresistible ? Why, it is in fact resisted. If we 
should be told that its influence is not exclusive but 
partial, and blended with that of other causes by 
which it is modified, that is just what we assert, and 
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whatever causes may be intended, it is giving up the 
whole point in debate. 

4. We proceed, then, to notice a further source of 
alleged constraint on human actions, in the external 
condition, or the circumstances of the agent.* These 
make us what we are, say some ; and we cannot resist 
them. 

It has been justly remarked, that error can never be 
made palatable to the mind of man but by a certain 
admixture of truth ; and I know not that there ever 
was a more striking illustration of this remark than 
the case before us. Here is not only some truth, but 
a great and palpable truth, mixed up with what we 
cannot but deem a material error, and constituting its 
passport to the confidence of the thoughtless. We 
are powerfully affected by circumstances. Undoubt- 
edly ; this is one of the most obvious and notorious of 
all obvious and notorious facts. That we should be 
so is both inevitable with our sensibilities, and in- 

* With much surprise I have recently beard the circumstances of 
an agent defined as comprehending '* every thing which has any re- 
lation whatever to his actions." I do not notice this singular defini- 
tion for the purpose of criticising it (although it is obviously open to 
severe remark), but on account of the different attitude into which it 
throws the argument of the text. Assuredly, I am not going to main- 
tain that our actions are not determined by " any thing which has 
any relation whatever to them;" since that would be to represent 
them as determined by nothing at all, or as effects without a cause. 
By classing " every thing which has any relation whatever to an ac. 
tion" under the name of circumstances, the proposition that our cir- 
cumstances determine our actions becomes undeniable indeed, but it 
becomes also utterly insignificant. No one ever said or thought other- 
wise ; and if this be the position which has been contended for so ve. 
hemently, and vaunted so loudly, the affair is altogether farcical and 
ridiculous. 
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tended by our Maker. It is a fact which constitutes 
a material part of the apparatus of his moral govern- 
ment. 

But it is further alleged that our circumstances 
irresistibly influence us ; they make us what we are, 
and we are but the victims of them. We pause at 
this doctrine, and show our reasons against the admis- 
sion of it. 

1. We say, in the first place, that it cannot be ne- 
cessarily thus, because our mental constitution con- 
tains an obvious provision against this result. I refer 
to the power we possess over our thoughts. Whatever 
might be the case if we had not such a power, the 
possession of this faculty makes a material difference. 

Lest it should be disputed, however, whether we 
have power over our thoughts or not, let me be per- 
mitted to cite a few evidences and illustrations of it. 
And first of all, are we not conscious of exercising 
such a power incessantly in our ordinary affairs ? Of 
course I shall not now quote instances in which our 
thoughts are turned from one object to another by the 
force of circumstances, as such illustrations would be 
obviously inappropriate ; but I ask whether the cur- 
rent of our thoughts is not frequently changed, not 
only without the influence of circumstances, but con- 
trary to it. Do persons accustomed to reflection and 
study never select a topic of thought, but as suggested 
by something in their external condition ? Whence 
do thoughts enforcing meekness arise in the mind of 
a man experiencing provocations to anger ? Or why 
does a bereaved parent strive to turn off his otherwise 
rivetted attention from his all-absorbing loss ? Surely 
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not from the influence of circumstances, which it is 
very conceivable may all tend in a contrary direction. 

If it be alleged that these efforts and changes of 
thought, which as facts cannot be denied, do not origi- 
nate with ourselves, but in some other cause or causes 
of which they are the natural effects, and that they there- 
fore fail to prove what is contended for, I require to 
be shown the causes out of ourselves to which these 
effects can in all cases be referred. I am convinced 
that this cannot be done, and that the assertion is 
both an unproved and unprovable assumption. One 
obvious source of impulses to voluntary thought is 
to be found in the temperament, or organization (a$ 
it is called) of the agent; and I see not why the mind 
itself, in its essential sensibilities, may not be the 
spring of others — such as a sense of duty, of ad- 
vantage, or of wisdom. And if the impulses under 
which we change the current of our thoughts originate 
with ourselves, then clearly it is ourselves who effect 
the change. 

To have the power of voluntary thought has been 
imagined by some persons to be the same thing as 
having power to create ideas, But what then are 
ideas? This singular conception proceeds on the 
supposition of their being substantive things existing 
in the mind, which they certainly are not. Thought 
is nothing else than a state of the mind, or the mind 
itself in a given state. Our ideas, are, properly speak- 
ing, our perceptions, and to say that the mind has 
perceptions of objects, is but to say that the mind is 
perceiving them. There are, therefore, no such things 
as ideas to be created; and the power of voluntary 
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thought cannot be the same as the power of creating 
them. It is simply the power of throwing our minds 
into the state which we call thinking, under the influ- 
ence of our own feelings. 

I am not required to say that our power over our 
thoughts is so perfect that we can in a moment turn 
them altogether away from deeply interesting topics, as 
from the recent loss of a child, for example. It is 
enough for my purpose if the thoughts can be diverted 
from such a topic in part, and by degrees ; and every 
body knpws that by degrees, and by repeated efforts, 
the mind, while sane, may be diverted from even the 
most engrossing subjects. 

That we have at least some measure of power over 
our thoughts I conceive to be beyond question ; * and 

* There is another state of the mind, in which it exercises command 
oyer its thoughts : it chooses what particular state it will he in. It 
cither attends to some external object, or it disregards all external 
objects ; though, perhaps, they may be making strong impression 
upon the senses, while it attends to its own operations. It commands 
one thought to stay, or calls it back after it has passed by ; it brings 
several ideas together, and compares them ; or it separates ideas 
that come into the mind closely joined together. The mind in this 
state is not like the man who stares idly at a passiug crowd ; but like 
the general of an army, who not only perceives the objects befoie 
him, but who directs at his pleasure all the movements that take 
place. 

The thoughts of animals seem (so far as we aie able to judge) to 
be entirely caused, or influenced, either by the objects which they 
perceive through the senses, or by their internal sensations, such as 
hunger, thirst, fatigue, &c. .They do indeed act according to thought, 
or knowledge ; but their thoughts are constantly the effects of what 
tjiey perceive or feel. It is only perhaps in some small degree, if at 
all, that animals choose what they will think. Animals command 
their bodies as they will, but Man commands his mind as he wills. 

This is what is meant when it is said that Man is endowed with 
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whatever the measure of that power may be, it will an- 
swer the purpose of the present argument. To the 
extent of its measure it affords us a shelter from our 
external condition, and modifies its influence. Our 
actions are influenced by our circumstances only as our 
feelings are influenced by them, and our feelings are 
influenced by our circumstances only as our thoughts 
are engaged by them: if, therefore, we have power 
over our thoughts, and, under any other impulse, can 
turn them to objects different from those which our 
circumstances present to us, we can so far withdraw 
ourselves practically from our external condition, and 
live as in a different scene. It matters not to the argu*- 
ment what this other impulse may be ; if in any way 
the diversion of thought may be produced, as we have 
shown it may, the alleged omnipotence of circum- 
stances vanishes like a shadow. The heart of man 
may be like a depository of combustibles surrounded 
by sparks, and it may be admitted that, if it were un- 
guarded and altogether open to their approach, it 
might at any time be ignited by them ; but we affirm 
it to be watched by a sufficient sentinel, and if he is 

reason ; he has power over Ills thoughts. He can suffer them to flow 
on without direction ; or he can leave them to be influenced by ex- 
ternal objects; or he can withdraw his mind entirely from the objects 
which he sees, hears, feels, tastes, smells : he can attend to one ob- 
ject, and put away others ; he can bring together thoughts that are 
similar ; he can look at them together, and perceive wherein they are 
alike, and wherein they differ : he ean frame complete notions, or dis- 
join them ; and he can imagine what he has never actually seen. This 
power over his thoughts enables man to improve his condition to a 
great extent ; because he can combine ideas in various forms, and he 
can learn how to produce what he has imagined. — Taylor's Elements of 
Thottght, pp. 20, 26. 
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faithful to his trust, no explosion needs to be appre- 
hended. 

2. The first reason for not admitting the irresisti- 
bleness of circumstances is drawn from the constitution 
of the mind ; the second is drawn from the facts of 
human life. In the assertion that circumstances form 
character irresistibly, it is of course assumed that they 
do actually form it. If they do not form it in fact, it 
is plain they do not form it irresistibly. Now I deny 
the assumption which lies at the basis of this doctrine ; 
I deny that the character of men is formed by their 
circumstances. And I put the assumption to three 
tests. If their external condition irresistibly forms 
the character of men, its operation must possess three 
properties ; it must be uniform, it must be universal, 
it must be complete. But in point of fact it is nei- 
ther. 

(1) First, it must be uniform : that is to say, similar 
circumstances must in all cases produce similar effects ; 
and, in cases where circumstances differ, the difference 
of the result must be similar and proportionate to the 
difference of the circumstances. If it be not so, it is 
plain that something else besides the circumstances 
must have been in operation, and therefore that their 
influence is not irresistible. Now we are willing to 
admit in this matter that the circumstances of no two 
persons have been precisely similar, and that, conse- 
quently, the first part of our proposition in its strict- 
ness is of no use to us. We shall find full scope, 
however, for the application of the second. Let any 
man decide whether the diversities of men's character 
are any thing like an accurate counterpart of the di- 
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versities of their condition. It cannot be needful for 
fiie to specify instances, and to tell how, among chil- 
dren of the same family, and brought up all but pre* 
cisely in the same method, there are apparent early 
and wide varieties, while some one, perhaps, breaks 
away from a tribe of amiable and virtuous youth, to 
become, without any material variation of circum- 
stances, a brute, a villain, and a vagabond : or how, in 
dens where all has been ignorant, vicious, and profli- 
gate, equal diversities have appeared, and now and 
then an individual of good sense, good feeling, and 
virtue, rises, contrary to all expectation, above his fel- 
lows. If circumstances not only could but must make 
Howards, why have they made but one of them ? 
Surely circumstances of sufficiently proximate simi- 
larity have occurred often enough to have produced 
some nearer approaches to his character than have 
ever been recognised. But the multiplication of ex- 
amples is needless. Every body knows that varieties 
of character are far from accurately corresponding 
with diversities of condition. 

(2) Secondly. If the influence of circumstances 
upon character were really irresistible, it ought to be 
universally so. The rule should allow of no excep- 
tions ; for the exceptions would be cases in which cir- 
cumstances have been resisted, and would prove there- 
fore that they are not irresistible. Now certainly the 
influence of circumstances is not universally irresisti- 
ble. If it were admitted on the one hand that the 
character of most men was formed by their circum- 
stances, it would be as readily admitted, I suppose, on 
the other, that there are cases, however rare, in, which 
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men either rise above their circumstances, or fell below 
them. Here and there, at all events, is a person 
whose circumstances have been eminently favourable 
to the formation of a valuable character, which never- 
theless he has not formed ; and here and there, also, 
are persons whose mighty mind and native vigour 
have broke loose from surrounding bonds, and have 
rather created new circumstances for themselves, than 
become the creatures of those in which they stood. It 
is clearly proved by the occurrence of such cases, 
that, although the power of circumstances: may be 
great, it is not insuperable : it is in fact overcome. 

(3) Thirdly. The influence of circumstances, if irre- 
sistible, should be complete; that is to say, every cir- 
cumstance in a man's condition should influence him, 
and the influence of every circumstance should be pro- 
portionate to its magnitude. If all the circumstances 
which make up the condition of a man do not thus con- 
tribute to the formation of his character, then it is not 
correct to say that his character is formed by his cir- 
cumstances ; the truth in this case evidently being that 
his character is formed by some of his circumstances 
only, and in this modified form the proposition should 
be expressed. Such a proposition, however, would 
be of no service at all in the argument before us ; 
since it would clearly fail to prove the unconquer- 
able power of circumstances, by the implied admis- 
sion that some in each case do not operate at all. 
If any thing is to be laid down that has a bearing on 
our subject, it must be the broad principle, that all the 
circumstances in which a man may be placed operate 
in proportion to their magnitude to the formation of 
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his character. But I challenge the most rigorous ob- 
servation to ascertain this point; and cannot hesitate 
to express ray own conviction, that the character of 
men, not only in general, but in all cases, is only par- 
tially influenced by their circumstances. It will be 
found, I think, on the one hand, that only a portion of 
their circumstances influence them at all ; and on the 
other, that the circumstances which do influence them 
are far from doing so proportionately to their magni- 
tude. Let me take the character of an intemperate 
man for an example. If I am told that his circum- 
stances have made him a drunkard, I ask whether all 
his circumstances have conspired to the production of 
this effect; or whether there are not some circum- 
stances in his condition — as his own health and respec- 
tability, with the comfort and welfare of his family-^ 
which had a tendency to prevent, and have a tendency 
to cure, his habit of intoxication. These have not 
made him intemperate, certainly ; how is it they have 
not made and kept him sober? If all his circum- 
stances had operated on him, these must have wrought 
with the rest ; but where is their influence ? It is to 
be found only in the inadequate form of occasional 
aggravations of his misery and desperation, or in fit- 
ful but fruitless resolutions of amendment. Or let 
us take a case of a more general kind. Men eagerly 
and exclusively pursue the business or the pleasures of 
the world ; and if I am told that this is the result of 
their circumstances, I again ask whether it is the result 
of the whole, or of only a part of them. I admit the 
attractions of business and of pleasure ; but I ask whe- 
ther the disappointments of life, the certainty of death, 
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and the prospect of futurity, are not circumstances 
which; on the principle I am combating, must have their 
influence too. Yet where is it ? Who lives as a dying 
man should live, and an heir of immortality ? Or, to 
select an illustration from among those who admit the 
authority and believe the truths of the bible, and yet 
pursue nothing but the world, if all their circum- 
stances influenced them, surely the vast realities of a 
future state would do so, and the solemn truths of 
religion ; yet they do not — their character is formed 
by the things of time, and not by the things of eter- 
nity, by the fascinations of the world, and not by the 
truths of the gospel. Let us advert to the case even 
of the most pious people, upon whom the truths of the 
divine word have an effectual influence ; and it will be 
found here that the influence of circumstances, al- 
though none may be absolutely powerless, is not pro- 
portionate to their magnitude. They feel the influ- 
ences both of this world and of the world to come, but 
not in just proportions; being still actuated far too 
deeply by the things that are seen and are temporal, 
and far too slenderly by the things that are unseen and 
are eternal. To enter more largely into an induction 
of particulars must be unnecessary ; let me only request 
my readers to try whether an extended examination of 
cases would not confirm the statement I have made, 
that the character of men universally, although power- 
fully influenced by circumstances, is so only partially, 
and not completely. 

It may be replied, that the uninfluential character 
of some of our circumstances is to be ascribed to their 
insignificance, and that in every case the strongest 
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circumstances operate to the production of the effect. 
Let me distinctly understand this reply. The person 
who speaks of circumstances as stronger or weaker 
when compared among themselves, may mean one of 
two things. He may mean that some circumstances 
have produced a stronger effect upon the mind in a 
given case than others ; or he may mean that some 
circumstances are in themselves, or rather, are as they 
would be estimated by every considerate man, adapted 
to exert a stronger influence than others. The former 
of these statements has no bearing whatever upon the 
argument; it is merely another mode of stating the 
fact which we have to explain. The latter only is to 
the point, and in this sense I shall understand the 
reply. To take the intemperate man, for example, it 
would in this case be represented, that the circum- 
stances which tended to make him a drunkard were 
more powerful in their adaptation to influence a ra- 
tional being than those which tended to restrain him 
from drunkenness ; the former being the pleasures of 
the palate, and the latter being his own respectability, 
property, health, and life, together with the blessings 
of domestic love, and the entire happiness and welfare 
of his family. On behalf of the unbeliever addicted 
to worldly pursuits it would be represented, that the 
pleasures and gains of a short period, perhaps of a 
moment, are more powerfully adapted to move him 
than the consideration of death and futurity ; and on 
behalf of the worldly-minded believer in revelation, 
that earthly attractions are fitted to actuate him more 
strongly than all he knows of God and duty, of his 
danger and its -remedy, of death and judgment, of 
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hell and heaven. Whether such representations would 
be just I can only ask every one to consider and decide 
for himself. A man whose judgment coincides with 
theiri is beyond the reach of arguments. 

We come now, without further obstruction, to our 
conclusion, that the character of men is influenced 
only partially by their circumstances; and that, since, in 
each case, some circumstances either do not operate at 
all, or do not operate proportionately to their magnitude, 
the power of his external condition upon the character 
of man is not absolute and irresistible, but, on the 
contrary, is capable of modification. 

To this it may be answered, True ; the influence of 
circumstances may be modified by that of tempera* 
ment, as this is also an influential power affecting 
human character, and as the influence of temperament 
in its turn may be modified by that of circumstances ; 
but neither can be modified by any thing else. My 
rejoinder is, that I want the proof of this assertion. I 
ask, on the contrary, whether there is any thing con- 
tradictory or absurd in supposing that the influence of 
circumstances may be modified by some other cause or 
causes — say consideration, for example — as well as by 
temperament; or in supposing that the influence of 
temperament may be modified by the same cause or 
causes, as well as by circumstances. Temperament 
and circumstances may be two sources of action upon 
human character; but it does not follow from this that 
they are the only ones. For all that is yet proved to 
the contrary, there may be others, by which both of 
these may be modified or restrained. And facts, I 
think, demonstrate that there is at least one, and that 
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is voluntary thought, or, as I have expressed it 
above, consideration. That we have a power of volun- 
tary thought I have endeavoured: to show already, and 
need not repeat the proof; what I have here to say is, 
that it is a well adapted source of influence upon hu- 
man character. The exercise of it is the determining 
cause and measure of the power with which all objects 
affect us. It is that which makes every object to be, 
not indeed what it is in itself, but what it is to us. By 
means of it we have the faculty of making objects prac- 
tically to be or not to be, and of rendering them either 
very powerfully or very slightly influential on ourselves, 
in proportion to the consideration we devote to them. It 
is, in point of facts upon this principle that the variable 
results of similar circumstances and temperaments are 
to be explained. Some moving considerations are to 
some men as though they were not, because they are 
overlooked or forgotten ; while trifles become power- 
fully exciting by perpetually occupying their thoughts. 
If this engagement of the thoughts be voluntary — a 
point not here to be argued again— then here is mani- 
fest at once a selection on our part, out of the whole 
elements of our condition, of those under the influence 
of which we really act, and undeniable proof of the 
existence within us of a modifying and controlling 
power. 

The conclusion to which we are now come (assum- 
ing its justice, of which, of course, the reader must judge 
for himself) has important practical bearings. If it be 
true, it is no longer to be conceived that our condi- 
tion makes us ; it may rather be affirmed that we make 
our condition. Specific circumstances have no prac* 
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tical existence to us, farther than we give our attention 
to them. It is this voluntary exercise of our minds 
which, as to us, gives them reality ; it may be said to 
create them* Without it, however great, numerous, or 
urgent, they are practical nonentities; they are as 
though they were not. We really live in the midst of 
our own cherished thoughts, which may truly be said 
to constitute the scenery through which we pass, and 
the world in which we exist. 

Before parting with this subject, I wish to observe, 
that, although I have been arguing against the notion 
that the character of men is formed by circumstances, 
I do not mean to assert that it ought not to be so. 
When it is considered that the circumstances in which 
we are placed have not been determined by ourselves, 
but by the arrangement or permission of a benevolent, 
wise, and just Creator, it would be a very painful sen- 
timent to entertain, that the influence of circumstances, 
even if it were irresistible, should make us what we 
ought not to be* It is, on the contrary, I think, a 
just as well as a pleasing thought, that God, who 
requires of us a specific course, has so arranged our cir- 
cumstances as a whole, that, if we be attentive and 
considerate of them all, we shall infallibly fulfil his 
requirement. It is true, he has placed us in contact 
with some circumstances affording inducements to evil, 
but he has presented to us also inducements to good, 
not only of equal but of unspeakably greater power. 
Did a man but realize the contents of both worlds, 
would he prefer time? Did a man but ponder the 
claims of duty and the sources of happiness, would he 
love sin and devote himself to folly ? Never. Nothing 
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better can be wished for men, as, certainly, nothing 
more is required by their Maker, than that their cha* 
racter should be formed by their circumstances — that 
is, by all of them ; and that they should give to them 
all that just consideration, in which may be said to be 
concentrated the whole of man's welfare and of God's 
commands. 

5. One more source of alleged constraint on human 
actions detains us for a few moments: it is divine 
predestination. Even if men might otherwise act 
freely, we are told, they cannot really do so, since 
God has predestinated all things, and therefore the 
actions of men. 

In considering the question whether the act of God 
in predestination determines the actions of men, it 
must undoubtedly be admitted that the affirmative has 
been held by a large class both of philosophers and 
divines. For my own part I admit also, that divine 
predestination is both a fact in philosophy and a doc* 
trine of scripture — in the former view undeniable, and 
in the latter most glorious and important. But the 
question is yet fairly to be asked, what is it that 
God has fore-ordained ? Is it all things, or only a part 
of them ? 

If the views I have advocated be correct (and of 
course I write upon this supposition), the agency ex* 
isting in the universe is not altogether simple and un- 
divided. Contemplated in the widest sense, it may be 
distinguished into two grand divisions : the first com* 
prehending the actions of God, whether direct or 
through the instrumentality of physical causes ; and 
the second the actions of beings endowed by him, as 
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mankind are, with a faculty of acting for themselves. 
These departments of action are clearly different and 
distinct ; and it may be so that God pursues respecting 
them dissimilar courses. His own actions, moreover, are 
divisible into two classes ; the one comprising those which 
may be called spontaneous, or such as arise from the 
impulses of his own nature simply; and the other those 
which originate from the foreseen conduct of other be- 
ings, to which it is necessary they should be adapted. 
He may have pursued different courses in relation to 
these two classes of his own actions, his predestination 
of each corresponding with the character of each. 
There is again a difference among those actions of 
God which are founded upon his fore-knowledge of 
the conduct of other intelligent beings ; some of these 
are acts of kindness, others are acts of righteous seve- 
rity ; and he may have pursued a different course re- 
specting these. It is possible, further, that the divine 
predestination may have a different character in differ- 
ent cases : in one case it may have respect to persons, 
in another to principles ; in one case the tenor of it 
may be that such beings shall be affected, in another 
that such rules shall be carried out, whoever may 
be affected by them. It seems to me unreasonable to 
confound all these differences in one all-absorbing no- 
tion of predestination. I think we are neither required 
nor warranted to believe, that, in these diversified ope- 
rations, God has pursued an absolute and unmodified 
course* 

If I am asked what my views are upon this matter, 
I reply, that I make no question whether God pre- 
determined his own actions. I cannot conceive of a 
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wise being acting otherwise, or of any other inter- 
pretation of the language of holy writ. Neither 
do I question for a moment whether God foreknew 
the actings, of all those beings whom he qualified to 
act for themselves. I cannot conceive of his forming 
the scheme of his own conduct, without incorporating 
in his plan the foreseen conduct of others. But what 
I think may be questioned, and what, for my own part, 
I do not believe, is that God predetermined the actions 
of men. I cannot with any gravity entertain a con- 
ception so absurd, as that God should first endow be- 
ings to act independently of him, and then, • grasping 
them by his decrees, predetermine their actions. Nei- 
ther do I see any thing in the scriptures that requires 
to be so understood. 

I may be reminded of the operations of divine grace 
on the heart ; but I see nothing in them that needs to be 
differently explained. I know that God has chosen some 
to eternal life, and that the attainment of this happiness 
involves a change in them, which also, of course, he 
has predetermined to effect: but it is enough in this 
case that he should have fore-ordained his own doings, 
and not theirs. He regenerates them ^ very well — re- 
generation is strictly his work, and not theirs. He 
makes them willing in the day of his power : again I 
say, very well — here is an exertion of his own power, 
which of course he predetermined ; and here is also a 
resulting course of voluntary action on their part, 
which, no doubt, he foresaw and calculated upon, but 
which it was neither appropriate nor necessary that he 
should fore-ordain. 

It will of course be remembered here, that, although 
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God is declared in the scriptures to exercise an influ- 
ence on the hearts of men for holy and benevolent 
ends, he is not represented as doing so for evil pur- 
poses, or as implicating himself in any way with the 
iniquities and ruin of wicked men. 

I hold, then, and I deem it consistent both with the 
declarations of scripture and the doctrines of grace, 
that God, having endowed mankind with faculties for 
acting independently of himself, exercises within the 
sphere of that action no predetermining power over 
their conduct Having constituted man to become an 
originator of purposes, he permits him unconstrained 
to carry them into execution. He means to bring 
him into judgment, and he leaves him free. 

Lest this statement of my views should be deemed 
sophistical, inasmuch as it cannot well be consistent 
with the idea that God has foreordained the ungodly 
to perdition, it may be needful to say that I do not 
hold this sentiment, which, however, is too common. 
I see neither necessity nor warrant for believing that 
God has predestinated any man to destruction. It 
is enough in this respect that he has ordained general 
principles, the operation of which accomplishes, with- 
out personal predestination, the punishment of trans- 
gressors. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FOURTH ELEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY ; OR 
WHETHER MEN ARE ABLE TO PERFORM WHAT IS 
REQUIRED OF THEM. 

As a fourth element of responsibility we have 
admitted competency to the action required. We 
have now to inquire whether this also is to be found 
in the nature and condition of mankind. 

Our way must be made on this part of our subject 
by ascertaining the nature and amount of that action 
which God requires of men. We may regard as the 
sources of our information on this point the law and 
the gospel ; the former being the divine rule for man's 
conduct as a creature, the latter having the same rela- 
tion to him as a sinner, and both together comprising 
the total amount of his Maker's requirements. The 
moral law — without either necessity, warrant, or 
wisdom, generally regarded as summed up in the 
ten commandments — may be safely taken from the lips 
of our Lord and Saviour, when he replied to the 
question, Which is the greatest commandment of all. 
"The first of all the commandments is, Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord : and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength : this is the first commandment. And the 
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second is like unto it : Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. There are none other commandments 
greater than these/' Mark xi. 29—31. Our Lord here 
Evidently exhibits the whole of man's duty as a crea- 
ture, first in its simple character of love, and then in its 
two comprehensive divisions of love to God and man. 
The duty of man as a sinner is clearly set forth in the 
precept, "Repent ye> and believe the gospel," Mark 
i. 15; and in another not less appropriate or compre- 
hensive, " Be ye reconciled to God," 2 Cor. vi. 20. 
The question now before us is whether mankind are 
able to fulfil these requirements. 

I am by no means unaware of the difficulty of the 
question I have thus raised, or of the negative answer 
to it which has long been given by the majority of 
Christian professors, and would still be given by many: 
Fairness in the argument, however, required me to 
raise the question ; and I shall endeavour to find my 
way honestly to a satisfactory solution of it. 

I shall not try to facilitate my answer to this in- 
quiry by saying that God is willing to afford help to all 
who may seek it, or that he encourages our efforts by 
promises to do so. As, on the one hand, I see no 
consistency between these opinions and the general 
scheme of evangelical truth, so, on the other, I deem 
it but treacherous help they could afford me in the 
present argument. I cannot but admit, that, if it is 
to be shown that the proper elements of responsibility 
are extant in the nature and condition of men, it must 
be made to appear that they can do what is required 
of them by employing the faculties which have been 
given them. 
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In looking at the precepts addressed to man by his 
Maker, the first point that requires to be examined is 
the nature of the action demanded from him. What 
is it that God will have us do ? The answer to this ques- 
tion is brief and simple : it is to love. That this is the 
nature of the action required by the law is obvious, since 
the precept runs in these terms, love God, love your 
neighbour. Nor less is it the spirit of the precepts of 
the gospel ; since love is evidently the essence of 
reconciliation and repentance, and of faith also, con- 
sidered in what I deem its proper light, as an act of 
submission to God's method of mercy. All that God 
requires of us, then, is resolvable into this one general 
element of love, diversified somewhat in its aspect, as 
conceived to be exercised on the one hand by a crea- 
ture who has not sinned, and on the other by a crea- 
ture who has. 

The general nature of the action required of us, 
we thus find, is to love ; that is to say, to produce 
and maintain in our minds, by the exercise of our 
natural faculties, this affection towards prescribed ob- 
jects. 

I may now take one step towards answering the 
question before us, by observing that the nature of the 
action required of us corresponds with the structure 
and faculties of the mind. I have already said, that 
the mind of man seems to consist of a substance (not 
material) possessing an essential and permanent sus- 
ceptibility of feeling of various kinds ; now love is 
one of these kinds of feeling, and belongs to that class 
of things, therefore, of which the mind is susceptible. 
I have said also, that the affections of the mind are 
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excited by objects perceived; and that (as subsequently 
shown*) they are subject to excitement and regulation 
by a power* of voluntary thought. Now, to require us 
to exercise love is, in terms still more simple, to require 
us to produce an affection of the mind ; and this is 
Certainly no inappropriate requirement of a being who 
is both made to feel, and endowed with a faculty of 
exciting and governing his feelings. There is nothing, 
then, in the nature of the action required that is out 
of harmony with the nature of man. It is not like 
expecting a machine of one kind to produce action of 
another— a clock to do the work of a steam-engine, for 
example. It is only looking to the clock to tell the 
hour of the day. The production of feeling is a pro- 
cess to which the human mind is competent ; it is in 
fact carried on continually, and may be instituted at 
any time by directing our thoughts towards any suit* 
able object. 

The next element of the question which meets us is 
the quality of the affection which we are called upon 
to produce. It is love. By this term, as employed 
by God in expressing his requirements of man, I un- 
derstand benevolence, to the exclusion of the idea of 
complacency ; a point on which I know an argument 
may be held, but an argument too long to be held 
here. It is enough for me to explain my own mean- 
ing. God requires of us to produce benevolence. Now 
benevolence is a feeling of which our minds are readily 
susceptible ; and as, on the one hand, we are able to 
produce affections of the mind in general, so, on the 
other, are we able to produce the affection of benevo- 

* Page 48. 
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lence in particular, by directing our thoughts to an 
object suited to this purpose. 

We come, then, to this further inquiry: What 
amount of benevolence does God require we should 
generate ? Does this exceed the productive powers of 
the human mind ? 

In replying to these questions, let us first examine 
the precepts addressed to us as sinners. We are called 
on to be reconciled to God, that is, to produce love 
towards God instead of enmity. Now the enmity we 
have hitherto felt towards God has been produced by 
ourselves ; and therefore, since we have been able to 
produce enmity, we must of course be able to produce 
love. And not only so ; whatever amount of enmity 
we may have produced heretofore, it is plain that we 
are able to produce an equal amount of love ; since it 
would be altogether groundless and absurd to suppose 
that we possess naturally a power of generating more 
of hatred than benevolence. Now to generate love as 
we have hitherto generated enmity, is the precise 
thing required of us when we are bidden to be 
reconciled to God ; and therefore to be reconciled to 
him is within our power. 

With respect to the precepts addressed to us as 
creatures we may have more difficulty, in consequence 
of an erroneous view which has very generally pre- 
vailed respecting them. It has been considered that 
the moral law constitutes a perfect and inflexible stand- 
ard of rectitude, and requires an absolute perfection of 
character, and the same perfection in all circumstances. 
Something of mistake, I think, lurks here. To make 
good this representation, the moral law should consist 
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of a definition of righteousness in the abstract, and 
challenge our conformity to that pattern. This, how- 
ever, is evidently not the case. On the contrary, the 
moral law is composed exclusively of precepts ad- 
dressed to mankind, and refers to nothing but the use 
of those faculties with which we are endowed. Its 
relation is not to virtue, but to man ; and accordingly it 
enjoins, not a conformity to an abstract standard, but 
the prescribed employment of existing powers. Let its 
language be again heard. " Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy soul, with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength :" that is to say, with all the fervour 
which the exercise of your natural faculties may kin- 
dle,, these natural faculties constituting the strength 
which the law of God contemplates, and requires to be 
employed. That which the law of God requires is, 
therefore, rather a shifting than a fixed element; a 
contribution to the divine glory according to what we 
have, and not according to what we have not. Its 
requisition is far from being stern and inflexible ; it is 
on the contrary variable, and this not merely to a great 
extent, but through the whole compass of human capa- 
city. If, as has been alleged, some men have more 
strength to keep God's commandments than others, or 
if man before the fall had more strength for this pur- 
pose than he had after it, in precise accordance with 
all these diversities, real or supposed, does the law 
vary its demand. The precept is, " Love — with all 
thy strength ;" and is certainly as pliable and accom- 
modating as can be desired. God requires no less 
than our strength — why should he ? — and clearly no 
more* We are therefore able to do all that he re- 
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quires; since that is no more than to employ what 
means we have of producing a certain affection of the 
mind. 

I come thus, and I hope in a conclusive and satis- 
factory manner, to the conclusion that men do possess 
a competency to do all that for which God holds them 
responsible; and therefore, that this necessary element 
of responsibility actually exists. Aware as I am that 
this subject is beset with many theological difficulties 
and objections, I may yet be excused from entering 
upon them here, inasmuch as it would lead to a direct 
repetition of that which has already been some years 
before the public in a separate treatise. Should my 
reader be desirous of ascertaining the value of that 
system of cannot-ism (I use an American term) which 
has too long poisoned our current theology, but which 
I trust is gradually losing its influence, I beg to refer 
him to a volume which has, as the author has reason 
to know, been blessed to many, and publicly contro- 
verted by none.* 

The question, Towards whom God requires us to 
generate benevolence, will be considered in the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

* On the Work of the Holy Spirit in Conversion, by the author. 
12mo. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE FIFTH ELEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY: OR WHE- 
THER MEN ACT IN VIEW OF SUFFICIENT MOTIVES. 

I have stated it to be a further element of responsi- 
bility that men should act in view of sufficient motives; 
and I have now to pursue the inquiry whether, with 
respect to the demands of our Maker upon us, this 
also is the fact. 

It is proper that I should here recal the explanation 
of the term motive which I have given in a former 
page. A motive may be either a consideration adapted 
to excite us to action? or a state of our feelings im- 
pelling us to act. Of course it is not in the latter 
sense that I use the term here. I speak now of mo* 
tives as considerations adapted to persuade. 

It is proper to recal, also, the explanation I have 
already given of my meaning when I speak of a suffi- 
cient motive. A sufficient motive is not one which 
actually prevails, but one which would prevail if it 
were duly considered. 

The position I have to maintain, then, is, that God 
has surrounded man with sufficient motives to pursue 
the conduct he requires of him; that is to say, with 
facts and considerations which, if he duly weighs 
them, will induce him to pursue it, 

I here challenge, in the first place, a survey of the 
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requirements addressed by God to man, in connexion 
with the motives presented to him ; taking for granted 
(as of course I must here, for the sake of the argu- 
ment) the authority of the sacred scriptures, and the 
solidity of the ground I have in the preceding chap- 
ters been endeavouring to establish. 

God requires us to love him ; that is, as I under- 
stand this precept, to cherish towards him a deep and 
fervent benevolence, or (to use a plainer word) good- 
will. By what persuasives does he second his de- 
mand? He sets forth that he is the author of our 
being, and of all our capacities and opportunities of 
worthy and happy action ; in one word/ our father. 
Has a parent no title to the respect and kindness of a 
child ? Or is there any person on earth who would 
justify a child in regarding his parent with alienation ? 
Now thus with the Lord, " If I be a father, where is 
my fear ?" 

God calls on us to be thankful. And is this with- 
out cause? Is our place in the scale of creatures 
nothing? Our rational faculties, and the means of 
cultivating them to the attainment of most felicitous 
results, are these nothing? The rain from heaven 
and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and 
gladness ; the constant protection both of the day and 
the night ; the innumerable sources of pleasure, per- 
sonal, domestic, and social, are all these nothing? 
And nothing as received from the condescending care 
and overflowing bounty of a being so glorious ? True, 
we have sorrows too : but do these really annihilate 
our benefactor's entire title to the gratitude he seeks ? 
May all his favours properly be consumed without 

E 
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thanks? Is there no justice in his claim that we 
should render again according to the kindness done 
unto us ? 

God calls on us to render him service, to obey his 
will* And what, again, are the motives enforcing his 
demand ? That, as our creator, he has a clear right 
to become our governor too, and to challenge into 
competent action the faculties he has given, meeting 
obedience or disobedience respectively with his favour 
or rebuke. In having thus assumed the throne has 
he done his creatures wrong ? Or in the commands 
or sanctions of his reign is there injustice ? If there 
be, let it be exposed and repelled ; but if not — and it 
is on this assumption that I argue — why should a 
dominion so righteous be resisted ? Or how can it be 
resisted without criminality ? Is a creature guilty of 
no wrong, who sets himself up against the authority 
and glory of his creator ? 

We have been disobedient to him, and God com*' 
mands us to repent; that is, to be sorry for our 
disobedience, and to repeat it no more. To enforce 
this command he tells us that our disobedience 
has been criminal ; that it has subjected us to fearful 
consequences ; that he is ready to forgive ; that he 
has made preparation at infinite cost to put away our 
iniquity; and that he waits to be gracious to us. 
These surely are appropriate and powerful persuasives. 

We have been enemies to him, and God calls on us 
to be reconciled ; that is, to subdue our aversion to 
him, and to become his friends. To such a course he 
persuades by opening to us, on the one hand, the guilt 
and doom of his enemies, and, on the other, the bless* 
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edness and privileges of his friends. He presents to 
us the touching method to which he has had recourse 
for our recovery from impending ruin, in the gift and 
sufferings of his Son ; and humbles himself to the 
marvellous and overcoming attitude of entreaty, while 
his ministers, as though God did beseech us by them, 
pray us in Christ's stead to be reconciled to God. 
And is there really in all this nothing adapted to pre- 
vail? 

More fully to appreciate these considerations, they 
should be regarded in contrast with those which are 
opposed to them. What are the persuasives to irre- 
ligion? And whence are they drawn? They are 
drawn, not only altogether from this world in utter 
forgetfulness of the next, but from the least worthy 
aspects of this world — from pleasure, wealth, ambi- 
tion — in a M r ord, from whatever is evanescent, selfish, 
and sinful. Of this class is all that can be arrayed 
against the motives by which our maker pleads with 
us. The weight of eternity, and the powers of the 
world to come, are his ; and his are all the considera- 
tions which relate to our true dignity, interest, and 
happiness, as well as those which arise out of love, 
duty, and righteousness. Certainly the force of argu- 
ment is on his side. No question can for a moment 
be entertained, whether the reasons for loving and 
serving God be or be not more adapted to prevail with 
a being capable of appreciating them than those for 
hating and disobeying him. If they were duly weighed, 
would not such a being be persuaded by them ? 

It might seem that, having arrived at this point, we 
had made good the position we are concerned to main- 

e2 
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tain ; namely, that God has furnished us with suffi- 
cient motives to the course he requires of us. We are, 
however, still met by objectors. There are persons 
who, admitting that the better reasons are on the side 
of duty and religion, yet assure us that, however much 
they may be pondered, they will not prevail with men ; 
and that therefore, in the sense in which I have used 
the term sufficient, they are not sufficient reasons. 

I confess myself startled by this assertion ; but, as 
surprise is no argument, I must endeavour to treat it 
gravely. If, then, it be so that these persuasive con- 
siderations, when duly pondered, will not act accord- 
ing to their tendency, I ask, why not ? In this mat-r 
ter the structure and operations of the mind are 
clearly on my side. It is a fact, as I suppose undeni- 
able, that considerations in general act upon us accord- 
ing to their apparent force, as far as they engage our 
attention ; and if this be not the case with religious; 
considerations, it constitutes a remarkable exception 
to the rule, and must be accounted for by a special ex- 
planation. 

I am aware of the explanation which is ready to be 
offered. It is that mankind are fallen and depraved. 
Most fully do I admit this fact ; but I now ask, in per- 
fect seriousness! what it is that I am expected to ad- 
mit as a deduction from it. To be pertinent, the in- 
ference should be this: because men are fallen and 
depraved religious truths will not affect them when 
reflected on — since this is the thing which I have as- 
serted, and which the objector denies. I yet ask 
again, however, whether this is the inference in which 
I am expected to acquiesce; inasmuch as, when put 
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in this plain manner, I can scarcely believe it possible 
this should be affirmed. I will say a few words, never- 
theless, on the supposition that this is the case. 

And I observe, first, that, if the effect of man's fall 
be to prevent truths of any class, when reflected on, 
from acting on his feelings according to their nature, 
then the fall has materially interfered with the opera- 
tion of his rational faculties, and must be deemed to 
have impaired the structure of his mind. In such a 
state men are no longer sane ; and, on every princi- 
ple of equity, they should, be exempted from religious 
obligation and responsibility altogether. 

To this it may be added, that there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that the fall of man has produced 
such an effect. The opinion is contradicted by ex- 
perience. Religious truths do influence men's minds 
in proportion as they are reflected on. I know, in- 
deed, that many scholars and divines have studied the 
scriptures for the purposes of criticism and controversy, 
withojit having their hearts affected by them; but this 
kt nothing to the purpose, inasmuch as neither the 
matters they were contemplating, nor the purposes for 
which they were contemplating them, are relevant to 
the point in hand. I speak of men who are thinking 
of the truths of religion in a way of application to 
their persuasive purpose ; and I may affirm safely, that 
in proportion as they think they feel. What else will 
account for the uneasiness so often generated in the 
mind of an ungodly person by some religious topic, or 
for the necessity of having recourse to company, plea- 
sure, or business, to restore forgetfulness and tranquil- 
lity ? What else will explain the uniform connexion be- 
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tween habits of thoughtfulness and the production of 
piety; or that which appears with equal uniformity 
between forgetfulness and the too numerous instances 
of evanescent impression ? Will any one accept the 
challenge which I now give to adduce instances — I 
may say a single instance — in which religious thoughts 
do not, according to their duration and intensity, pro- 
dace a corresponding effect on the feelings? Will 
any one explain to me why else it is that wicked men 
are with so much difficulty led to reflection, and that 
exhortations to it are so continually met with the reply, 
I dread to think ; it makes me miserable ? Is it 
not a fact to which the consciences of the ungodly 
will bear instant witness, that the only means they 
have of living undisturbed in sin is to forget the truths 
of religion ; so making use of their inconsideration as a 
shield against the arrows, which, could their attention 
once be gained, would infallibly pierce them to the 
heart ? 

Besides, upon the supposition I am combating, how 
unintelligible, how absurd, is the entire system of the 
evangelical ministry! The scriptures exhibit it as 
adapted to persuade men. Herein God speaks to 
them, and bids them hearken and incline their ear, as 
being about to say things which, if they will hearken 
to them, will exert an influence on their minds. But 
we are now told, that, although men should hearken 
to divine pleadings, they will exert no influence! 
Where then is the use of demanding their attention, 
and of complaining so bitterly that it is withheld ? It 
is henceforth nothing more than an artifice and a 
mockery. 
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The notion which is thus rejected by experience, 
and at variance with the design of the gospel ministry, 
it utterly unsupported by the scriptures. They teach 
Uft, it is true, that man is a fallen and depraved creature, 
and that his depravity gravely influences his treatment 
of religious truth: what they declare upon this point, 
however, is not that religious truth meditated on will 
not affect men's minds, but that men will not meditate 
on it. They do not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge. They will not hearken, or incline their ear to 
instruction. This sentiment, I must beg to observe, is 
widely different from the other, and, so far from sanc- 
tioning it, accords altogether with that for which I am 
contending — namely, that religious truth, when re- 
flected on, will operate on the minds of men, without 
any exception. 

If it should further be alleged that religious motives 
cannot be deemed sufficient, inasmuch as they do not 
prevail, and inasmuch as no persons, unless moved by 
the Spirit of God, ever were or ever will be prevailed on 
by them, I must beg to protest against the confusion, 
both of ideas and of terms, thus introduced. It is 
not because a motive actually prevails that we call it a 
sufficient one; the proper term in that case is efficient, 
or effectual, which I have nowhere asserted religious 
motives alone to be. Neither is it because a motive has 
never prevailed, and never will prevail, that we are to 
set it down as insufficient ; the proper term in this case 
is inefficient, or ineffectual, which I freely admit reli- 
gious motives, with all their power, to be. But I affirm 
that they are so because men do not weigh and con- 
sider them ; and in full consistency with this I main* 
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tain, that, if men would consider religious truth, they 
would become religious men. Although not efficient 
(through their thoughtlessness), the motives which 
Gods sets before us are sufficient — that is, they would 
prevail if we would weigh them. 

The existence of the fifth element of responsi- 
bility I now consider as demonstrated. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE SIXTH ELEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY: OR, WHE- 
THER MEN ACT UNDER AN ADEQUATE IMPULSE. 

In addition to the elements of responsibility already 
considered, I have admitted to be necessary the exist- 
ence of an adequate impulse. To explain my mean- 
ing in one sentence : If God requires us to choose one 
particular course out of many, it is reasonable that he 
should cause to be generated within us a stronger im- 
pulse to the selection of that course than we may be 
liable to feel to the adoption of any other. 

Our inquiry whether in point of fact there exists 
within us any such impulse towards the course which 
(according to the scriptures) God requires us to pur- 
sue, involves a preliminary question. Contemplating 
generally our impulses to action, and taking a survey 
of their number and variety, we ask, ate they all of 
equal strength ; or are any of them of greater power 
than the rest. Of course I do not propose this 
question in relation to their actual influence, or a9 
synonymous with the question, do all our impulses 
equally prevail. Nor can I at all admit that the im- 
pulses which prevail most are therefore to be set down 
as the most powerful. The prevalence of impulses 
over us depends not upon their intrinsic power, but 
upon the entertainment we give them. To say that 

e3 
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certain impulses prevail with us, is more truly to say 
that we yield to them, and to express the measure, not 
so much of their power, as of our inclination. We may 
yield to the weaker impulse and resist the stronger, as 
in truth we continually do. Apart from the considera- 
tion of their prevalence, our impulses have power, that 
is, an adaptation to prevalence, in themselves ; and what 
we ask is whether they have all the same power. We 
think it obvious that they have not. The power of our 
impulses exhibits endless diversities. Scarcely in any 
two individuals has the same impulse the same power, 
and scarcely in a single individual have any two im- 
pulses the same power. 

This diversity in the power of our constitutional 
impulses being recognized, we propose another ques- 
tion : Is there any one which has a power uniformly 
superior to all the rest ? Upon a moment's reflection 
the answer to this question will appear not less obvious 
than that to the former. Let us try it. Some impulses 
arise from our appetites, others from our propensities ; 
some from pride, some from ambition, some from love 
of gain, some from a sense of danger, some from a 
sense of duty : these impulses may all vary in strength, 
but is any one class of them always stronger than the 
rest ? Yes, one of them is so ; and it is the class of 
impulses arising out of a sense of duty. Every person 
who will examine what passes in his own mind will see 
that the sense of duty gives origin to emotions of uni- 
formly greater strength than any other. I do not mean 
that they are more vehement, but that there is a tone 
of dictation and authority in them which is possessed 
by no other. The various impulses translated into words 
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might be rendered respectively as follows : I should like 
to do it — I am afraid to do it — I ought to do it. Duty 
is a thing which our minds are so constituted as always 
to place first; and it never is and never can be a ques- 
tion with us, whether interest, pleasure, or any other 
consideration, can properly be allowed to prevail 
against it, or to be put in comparison with it. 

Among our constitutional impulses, then, one class 
holds a supremacy, and this class is composed of our 
moral sentiments, or of the impulses which arise from 
our sense of duty. Now our sense of duty has an 
immediate relation to rectitude and the will of God ; it 
is this to which God primarily addresses those precepts 
and appeals by which he requires us to be guided; 
and by giving an unquestioned supremacy to its dic- 
tates, he has supplied us with an adequate impulse to 
the preference he demands. 

The reader will perceive that, in the preceding pas- 
sage, although I have not mentioned the name, I have 
been speaking of that element of human nature called 
Conscience. I have hitherto avoided the name, because 
I wished to arrive at the thing intended by it with 
greater simplicity than would have been practicable 
amidst the explanations which the use of it renders 
immediately necessary, and to which I will now pro- 
ceed. 

Some writers have regarded conscience as an original 
and simple faculty of man, and have given it a place in 
their lists of such faculties accordingly. I am not 
disposed to concur in this view. It seems to me rather 
that conscience is a term which expresses a compound 
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idea, and not a simple one ; an idea made up of three 
elements existent in the mind. 

1. The first of these is the faculty of perceiving 
moral distinctions, or of receiving and retaining the 
idea of right and wrong. You can convey these ideas 
and all their cognates to a child, and with him they 
become ever afterwards practical elements of his whole 
life, as it were parts of his very nature. But you 
cannot accomplish a similar process with irrational 
creatures. What most nearly resembles it in the 
training of dogs and some other animals is so obviously 
resolvable into the influence of pleasure and pain, that 
I can scarcely conceive of it as gravely adduced in 
exception to the observation I have made. This, then, 
is the first element in the composition of what we 
term conscience. 

2. The second is the aptitude of the mind to form 
moral judgments, or, which is the same thing, to form 
a judgment of actions as good or evil. That such an 
aptitude exists can be matter of no question. What- 
ever we see done, whether by others or by ourselves, 
the question whether it is right or wrong is never in- 
different to us. In its contemplation of human con- 
duct the mind is ever on the watch for these qualities, 
both as the most important in the action, and as the 
most interesting to itself; so that, wijthout either inten- 
tion or effort, there is constituted within us a sort of 
tribunal, before which both other men's conduct and 
our own is continually undergoing the process of an 
involuntary judgment. This aptitude and habit of 
moral judgment is the second element of conscience. 
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3. The third is a susceptibility of pleasure and 
pain from our moral judgments. The fact is familiar, 
that we are always affected more or less, and some" 
times intensely affected, by our opinion of our own 
conduct. We feel satisfaction if we think we have 
done right, and pain if we think we have done wrong. 
Our moral judgments as naturally and immediately 
affect us as any other causes of pleasure and pain, whe- 
ther physical or mental. It is true that much may be 
done to blunt our sensibility in this respect, as, in like 
manner, much may be done to blunt our other sensi- 
bilities; but indifference to our moral judgments is 
nevertheless not natural, but artificial. It might as 
truly be said that we have a natural indifference to 
hunger and thirst, to prosperity or adversity, as to the 
praise or censure of our own minds. 

Of these three elements — a capacity to perceive moral 
differences, an aptitude to form moral judgments, and 
a sensibility to the moral judgments we form of our- 
selves — I conceive that what we term conscience is 
made up. It is not so much a faculty of the mind, as 
a mode of action. It is undoubtedly a most important 
part of the constitution of man, and subserves an in- 
dispensable purpose in relation to moral government. 
As we have already admitted, if there be one thing 
which a man ought to do more than any other of the 
many presented to him, it is clear that he ought to be 
supplied with an adequate impulse to it. And the 
impulse to what God requires of us is supplied by the 
existence and supremacy of our moral sentiments. 

It has been much questioned, however, whether, 
after all, conscience is fit for its purpose ; and, indeed, 
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by some the contrary has been strenuously main- 
tained. We must therefore gird ourselves for a little 
further discussion. 

We have been told, that, in order to make conscience 
of any use, it should have been supplied with innate 
ideas of right and wrong, and an entire standard of 
morals ; that, as it is, men's notions of good and 
evil are just such as happen to be given them, in 
scarcely two instances alike, and in some the very 
reverse of others. 

Much of this, of course, I am obliged to admit. I 
am not taken by surprise when I am told that the 
Spartans reckoned well concealed thefts meritorious, or 
that the Charibs applauded the devouring of their fel- 
low-creatures for food. Moreover, I am no advocate 
of the doctrine of innate ideas ; I do not believe in 
either the existence or the possibility of them. On 
the contrary, I am quite willing to admit that we learn 
all we know, and that we learn it chiefly from those who 
teach us. It hence follows, no doubt, that ideas of 
right and wrong both imperfect and erroneous are 
generally, perhaps universally acquired ; so that the 
dictates of a man's conscience, or his moral judgments, 
may by no means be assumed to be always in accord- 
ance with rectitude. The conscience may be either 
uninstructed, as to a great extent a pagan's now is, 
or ill-instructed, as Paul's was, when he thought mur- 
dering the disciples of Christ was doing God service. 
And we thus arrive at the conclusion, which I do not 
question for a moment, that, as conscience neither 
furnishes nor possesses a standard, so it is altogether 
an insufficient guide. That a man is conscientious in 
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any matter is no proof that he is right; with equal 
conscientiousness he may do either good or evil. 

With all these admissions, what do I then retain of 
the alleged value and utility of conscience ? 

In reply to this question I may observe, first, that 
we are not left in absolute darkness. 

Some elements for the formation of right moral judg- 
ments are prepared by the exercises of our own minds. 
Although not born in the possession* of knowledge, 
one of the sources from which we may acquire it lies 
within our own bosom. Powerfully affected by vari- 
ous and dissimilar impulses, these impulses themselves 
become to us objects of appreciation and comparison ; 
and the idea of right and wrong arising within us as 
naturally as that of colour or melody, when the appro- 
priate elements are presented to us, our sentiments 
concerning our own impulses come to be referred to 
this as a standard. The judgments thus arising are per- 
haps among the earliest we form, and, although far 
from uniformly right, they are always partially so. 
This view appears to have fc been in the mind of the 
apostle, when he penned the important passage in 
Rom. ii. 12. He there tells us that the gentiles " did 
by nature the things contained in the law," meaning, 
of course, the moral and not the ceremonial law : and 
he adds that this " showed the work of the law writ- 
ten in their hearts," or, as I understand these words, 
that, under their natural impulses, they did in part what 
the unknown law required, in consequence of " their 
thoughts" being perpetually employed in either con- 
demning or approving them. And as we gather some 
portion of knowledge on moral subjects from the ob- 
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servation of what passes within, we may obtain a fur- 
ther portion from reflection on that which passes with- 
out us. Our aptitude to approve or disapprove what 
we see in others furnishes us gradually with rules 
which we afterwards apply to ourselves. To these 
remarks it may be added, that what we learn from 
others, although it may be extensively erroneous, is 
probably far from being entirely so. In relation to the 
duty of man, truth has evidently been in the world; 
and men's mistakes on this subject indicate, not so 
much a positive ignorance, as an imperfect knowledge. 
Their errors are the remnants of truths, and their fool- 
ishness is the corruption of wisdom. Their darkness is 
not the absolute darkness of a region in which light 
never was, but the comparative darkness of one from 
which the light of day has departed. Some light re- 
mains, some knowledge, some wisdom, though in 
many cases painfully little ; it is enough, however, to 
invalidate the allegation of unmitigated ignorance. 

To this feature it may be added, secondly, that 
even an ill-informed conscience furnishes a restraint 
which is just and salutary. If a man may not be safe in 
acting according to his conscience, he is certainly unsafe 
in acting contrary to it. If by any considerations he is 
led towards a step, which his conscience at the time 
condemns, that step although possibly right in itself, 
cannot be right to him while his conscience condemns 
it. It would, on the contrary, be wrong in an agent 
to do what was right in itself, unless he perceived and 
was convinced of its rectitude. Hence the scriptural 
maxim, Rom. xiv. ult., " Whatsoever is not of full 
persuasion is sinful." A person in every case is under 
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obligation to institute inquiry, and to make faithful use 
of all accessible means for satisfying his judgment; 
but to nothing more, until his judgment is satisfied. 
He would violate his duty if he were to exceed this 
limit. A considerable restraint is thus imposed by the 
conscience upon the actions of men ; and this restraint 
is just and salutary, even when imposed by a con- 
science comparatively unenlightened* It is sure to re- 
strain from much evil ; it can restrain from what may 
be known to be right only for a time ; and the right 
from which it may for a time restrain could not have 
the effect of rectitude while the conscience for- 
bade it. 

I observe, thirdly, that the means of obtaining in- 
formation adapted to enlighten the conscience bear & 
direct relation and ratio to men's responsibility. The 
honest employment of such means is the precise effort 
which God requires, and no farther than God has 
afforded them will he hold men responsible. He calls 
on men to walk in the light exactly in the degree in 
which he has given them light ; in whatever measure 
he has left them in darkness, in the same measure he 
will exempt them from judgment. If, therefore, the 
conscience be apt and adequate to the employment of 
our actual means of knowledge, it is adequate to the 
whole of its purpose. The measure of our light being 
that of our responsibility also, if our conscience can 
avail itself of the light it is enough ; no mischief can 
result from its having no adaptation to act in the 
dark. 

I observe, fourthly, that God has made provision for 
all the means of knowledge which men possess being 
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turned to account, by constituting a relation between 
truth and the mind. It is an ultimate fact in our na- 
ture that truth has an adaptation to the mind, as sa- 
vours have an adaptation to the palate, sounds to the 
ear, and light to the eye. Truth naturally approves 
itself to the understanding, rather than error; and, 
when fairly presented (which of course is implied in 
the statement), has not only the better chance, but the 
certainty of being received, if the action of the under- 
standing be not perverted, as by prejudice or passion. 
Hence it is that an ill-instructed conscience is capable 
of becoming better instructed, and that erroneous mo- 
ral judgments may be rectified by better information. 
Wrong notions of morals have thus no permanent lodg- 
ment in the mind ; but, whatever may be their amount 
or length of occupation, they maty one and all be 
ejected by the presentation of more accurate views. 
Hence it results also, that, while erroneous moral 
judgments may be dislodged from the conscience, cor- 
rect ones cannot, or cannot without great difficulty. 
Once understood and admitted there, they naturally 
assume a fixed position among the elements of our 
moral being, somewhat analagous to that of the maxims 
of common law, or the statutes of the realm, in a court 
of judicature. It is in consequence of this that some 
attempts to alter a man's views of what is right alto* 
gether fail ; while in other instances, where the opinion 
seems to be changed, it is rather the opinion held by 
the feelings than the conscience, which at seasons 
unwelcomely whispers that its judgment is the same as 
ever, 
This leads me to observe, fifthly, that conscience 
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is remarkably characterized by fidelity to the light it 
has. Many things may prevent the discernment of 
truth, and render it unwelcome to the heart ; but, truth 
once discerned, in the conscience every thing is done. 
There is neither delay nor hesitation in admitting it 
There is neither refusal to place it among its kindred 
elements in the mind, nor perversion nor distortion of 
it to the shape or purpose of error. Conscience is 
always honest It can be neither bribed nor intimida- 
ted. It is absolutely incorruptible. You may induce 
a man to commit a thousand frauds, and even to dis- 
guise and falsify his judgment; but you can never 
make him judge otherwise in morals than he perceives 
to be right. 

These considerations, I think, make it appear, that, 
notwithstanding the imperfections which have been no- 
ticed, the conscience is really fitted for its work. Its 
imperfections, indeed, in no way differ from those 
which are attached to other instruments of our present 
action. Take the eye, for example. Every body knows 
that the eye may deceive us, and that vision may be 
obscured, even to blindness : yet, since the errors of 
the eye may be corrected, according to the means of 
correct vision the eye is conducive to the useful ac- 
tivity of mankind. In morals, conscience may be said 
to be the eye of the mind ; and although it has im» 
perfections incident to the nature of man, it is yet pro* 
per and adequate to his direction. 

It remains to notice the power of conscience in en- 
forcing its judgments. We have already observed 
that they are connected with an immediate sense of 
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pleasure or pain ; but its force of rebuke when its dic- 
tates have been disregarded is far more considerable, 
and, in its more vehement exercise, altogether extra- 
ordinary. Generally speaking, indeed, self-condemna- 
tion is one of the most harrowing of feelings. Keenly 
alive as we are to the opinions which others form of 
us, we are far more tenderly sensible to those which 
we form of ourselves. Above the former it is com- 
paratively easy to elevate ourselves, by affirming them 
to be erroneous ; but our own consciences are judges 
on whose sentences we can cast no imputation. Against 
the opinions of others it is not difficult to render our- 
selves obdurate, by the recollection that it is of no con- 
sequence to us what they may be ; but, notwithstand- 
ing every effort, the rebuke within goes deep into the 
heart. The voiced of others who condemn us may be 
excluded from the ear, or are to be heard but for a 
moment ; but the voice that condemns oneVself is ut- 
tered from the inmost recesses of the bosom, and 
never ceases to reverberate through them. Much, in-* 
deed, may be done to stupefy the conscience, or drown 
its reproofs ; but it may be aroused from its deepest 
stupefaction, and be made to speak in a voice which, 
like thunder, shall be heard over all the din of a 
tumultuous world. Its rebuke may become — instances 
are known in which it has become — absolutely in- 
tolerable. Some men have wished themselves to be 
beasts in order to get rid of it ; some have been driven 
by it to the confession of crimes to be immediately ex- 
piated with their lives ; while others, in the vain hope, 
perhaps, of attaining repose, have violently plunged 
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themselves into eternity. In these awful rebukes the 
voice of conscience is but the echo of that of a higher 
judge ; and they clearly demonstrate how completely 
the Almighty Ruler has within his grasp even the un- 
willing subjects of his dominion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE SUBJECT CONCLUDED, 

In bringing this treatise to a conclusion, it will be 
proper, in the first place, briefly to retrace the course 
we have pursued. 

Our subject has been Man's Responsibility. We 
opened it by dividing it into two parts : the former re- 
lating to the question whether God actually holds 
men responsible ; the latter relating to the question 
whether he can be justified in doing so. On the for- 
mer branch we made reference to the sacred scrip- 
tures, as the only source of certain knowledge con- 
cerning it ; on the latter we have entered into a course 
of lengthened investigation. For the purpose of pur- 
suing with simplicity and distinctness the inquiry whe- 
ther God can be justified in holding men responsible, 
we framed the general question, What are the proper 
elements of responsibility ; and having specified these 
hypothetically, we have since been endeavouring to 
ascertain their actual existence in mankind. We have 
now to note down the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. 

I have admitted that six elements are needful to 
constitute responsibility; namely, that action should 
be independent, intelligent, and free ; that man should 
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be competent to what is required of him, should act in 
view of sufficient motives, and experience an adequate 
impulse. I have given under each head appropriate 
explanations and proofs. How far these may have been 
satisfactory to the reader, I, of course, can express no 
opinion ; I have submitted them modestly I hope, and 
I request for them a candid and serious consideration. 
For my own part, I cannot but close as I began, by de- 
claring my conviction that all the proper elements of re- 
sponsibility exist in the nature and condition of man- 
kind ; and that, if God pleases to treat men according to 
their deeds, the grounds are manifest on which he may 
be justified. It would be a direct and forcible infer- 
ence from this state of facts, that God will actually 
proceed in such a manner ; since it is not to be con- 
ceived that he should have endowed his creatures with 
capacities of which he did not mean to require the exer- 
cise. But I shall lay no stress upon this inference, 
which some might treat lightly as a mere probability. 
My case is this. That conduct of all kinds will be 
recompensed hereafter is declared in God's word ; on 
this point the justice of God has, by an alleged neces- 
sity, been arrayed against his word ; I have endeavoured 
to destroy the pretext for this unnatural and (as I 
believe) unreal hostility, and to show that, if he shall 
arise to judgment, he will be clear when he arraigns, 
and just when he condemns. At this point I rest ; 
and shall close with a few remarks addressed to readers 
of different character. 

1. Should any persons have perused this volume 
who maintain an opinion dissimilar to the author's, and 
deny that any just grounds exist for man's being 
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treated by his Maker according to his works, I beg 
their answer to three questions. 

In the first place, I beg permission to ask them 
whether they are satisfied that their opinion is the re- 
sult of an impartial judgment. I am not about to ex- 
press a suspicion of any one's motives but my own, 
or to indulge, I hope, in any uncharitableness. I 
shall not deny that a person may honestly dispute the 
justice of man's responsibility to God ; but I may 
safely affirm that the doctrine is strongly adapted to 
put every man's honesty to the test A doctrine which 
attaches such serious consequences to human actions, 
and enforces so much consideration and so many re- 
straints, certainly cannot in itself be agreeable to man- 
kind, but must be one of which the bulk of men would 
gladly rid themselves. Proof of its being false could 
not but be hailed with general delight, as extinguish- 
ing many nascent fears, and snapping many unwelcome 
bonds. The passions of men array themselves against 
the doctrine ; and every one knows that our passions 
materially affect the exercise of our judgments. It is 
possible, and even probable, that some persons may 
lean towards the disbelief of responsibility, rather be- 
cause they wish the doctrine to be false than because 
they see it to be so. I do not affirm that on this 
patter it behoves us to be suspicious one of an- 
other ; but unquestionably it behoves us all to be sus- 
picious of ourselves. The influence of our feelings on 
our judgment in this case is evidently likely to be on 
the wrong side; and if we should thus be led into 
error for want of an honest exercise of our understand- 
ing, we shall find ourselves not merely involved in 
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ruin, but in ruin bitterly aggravated by self-re- 
proach. 

In the second place, I ask readers of this class whe- 
ther their denial has consistent regard to both the 
branches of responsibility — to the recompense of ac- 
tions that are good, as well as of those which are evil ? 
We have said already that the notion of responsibility 
is not identical, and ought not to be confounded, with 
that of punishability ; rewardability (the uncouth terms 
must be excused) being quite as essential and consider- 
able a part of it. Now it is both possible and probable 
that a person rejecting the doctrine of responsibility 
may have his view confined to the former branch of 
it, and be resisting the thought that men can properly 
be punished, without any opposition to the correlative 
idea that they may properly be rewarded. Persons 
who think, or fain would think, that they deserve no 
censure when they do ill, may believe with some 
facility that they deserve praise when they do well. 
Should my reader be of this class, I beg him to ob- 
serve that he occupies a false position. If there are 
any principles upon which actions may consistently be 
rewarded, upon the very same principles also they may 
consistently be punished. There is no essential differ- 
ence between the two cases. The general idea in 
both is that of retribution, or of rendering to a man 
according to his works ; good if his works have been 
good, evil if his works have been evil. The circum- 
stances under which the actions are performed being 
similar, if it be wrong to recompense evil actions with 
punishment, it must be wrong also to recompense good 
actions with reward. It is in both cases a simple act 
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of retribution. If retribution be just, both are right ; 
if retribution be unjust, both are wrong. It is one 
and the same principle which justifies both ; and if 
the principle be controverted in one case, it cannot 
consistently be maintained in the other. Either both 
must be proper, or neither can be so. Retribution 
may be improper ; but if it be, it must be as unjust to 
reward a man for good as it would be to punish him for 
evil. Whoever believes that he may be properly com- 
mended for one action, is doing utter violence to reason 
and common sense if he does not believe also that he 
may be properly blamed for another. I am here far 
from inventing a case. The idea of deserving com* 
mendation for well-doing lingers long in the minds of 
men, and is probably too tenacious of life ever to be 
totally extinguished in a single individual. 

In the third place, I wish to ask a reader who de- 
nounces the doctrine of responsibility as unjust, whe- 
ther he is prepared to bring the same charge against 
the actual ways of God to man. If he look abroad, 
or even if he examine the course of his own life, he 
will see that, to a very considerable extent, God is 
treating men according to their works already. Sobriety, 
uprightness, prudence, diligence, and other habits 
which (whether, correctly or not) we call virtuous, are 
so naturally and so generally connected with pleasing 
and beneficial results, as to warrant the common ex- 
pression that they have their reward ; while intemper- 
ance, sensuality, idleness, rashness, and other habits 
which (whether correctly or not) we call vicious, are 
so naturally and so generally connected with painful 
and ruinous consequences, that they also may be truly 
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said to meet their punishment. A connexion so re- 
markable and so general cannot reasonably be deemed 
accidental. The only rational view of it is to regard it 
as designed by the governor of the world ; and if we 
take this view of it> then it clearly follows that God is 
now dealing with men according to their works. Deal- 
ing with men according to their works, however, is 
the same thing as holding them responsible ; it is pre- 
cisely carrying out the doctrine of responsibility into 
practice, and can have no justice in it, unless there be 
justice in the doctrine itself. To a reader who rejects 
the doctrine of responsibility, therefore, I exhibit this 
consequence, namely, that he brings by implication a 
charge of injustice against the actual government of God. 
I ask him whether he means to do this, and is prepared 
to abide by the accusation. The argument generally — I 
believe I may say invariably — held by persons of this 
class is of an opposite kind. The doctrine of respon- 
sibility cannot be true, they tell us, because God is 
just. I now turn their own argument upon themselves. 
I have just shown that the doctrine of responsibility is 
one upon which God is already acting ; and therefore, 
because God is just it must be true. 

2. I am not forbidden to assume, that some readers 
of this volume who have in time past denied the 
responsibility of man, or, by the specious reasonings 
employed on this subject, have been led towards a 
denial of it, may now be more or less deeply pondering 
what they have read, with varying measures of present 
or prospective satisfaction. I trust they will see in this 
treatise sufficient evidence that there are teachers of 
religion who endeavour to establish its doctrines upon 
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intelligible grounds, and make a fearless appeal to the 
common sense of mankind. With whatever bitterness 
it may be customary in some quarters to speak of the 
dogmas of priests, readers who really love common 
sense may surely be expected to do justice to such an 
argument as has now been attempted. Let them an- 
swer the author first, whether, if the supposed elements 
of responsibility did exist, responsibility would be 
just. If it would not, let them say what else is re- 
quired ; if it would, let them fairly test the reasoning 
relating to the actual existence of the hypothetical 
elements, not in the spirit of controversy, and with a 
view to tear the discourse to pieces, but in the spirit 
of candid inquiry, and with a view to know and believe 
what is true. 

Readers of the class I am now addressing may 
perhaps have been struck with a supposed peculiarity 
in the author's theological views. Some of them may 
never before have met with a religious teacher who did 
not hold, for example, that God had predestinated 
both the actions and the future condition of all men, 
with some other doctrines to be found in many books, 
and to be heard from many preachers. I wish them 
to understand that this peculiarity may be much less 
than it seems. There may be varieties of opinion among 
professors of religion, and there may have been even 
books written, of which some persons have never 
heard. The author is quite aware that the theological 
views advanced in this treatise are not held univer- 
. sally ; but he can say with confidence that they are 
very far from being peculiar to himself. He knows 
that they are entertained widely, and he is happy in 
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believing that they are destined to far more extensive 
prevalence. If this were not so, however, he has 
further to observe, that current theology is not autho- 
ritative. It is absolutely without authority in right, 
and, with the author, it is without authority in fact. 
The bible is the only standard of religious truth ; and 
our only inquiry is, not what divines have preached 
and written, but what the scripture lays down. It may 
be so— I neither affirm nor deny it here — that divines, 
I care not to what extent, have broached notions in- 
compatible with a just responsibility. No matter : let 
these notions be discarded, and be like chaff before the 
wind. We think for ourselves ; and we take up indepen- 
dently the question, whether the doctrine of responsi- 
bility can be reconciled with the dictates of common 
sense and the word of God. Let the reader treat us 
fairly on this ground. It is no answer to us to say 
that responsibility cannot be maintained on principles 
which we renounce ; the fair and only question with 
us is whether it can be maintained on the principles 
which we hold. If it can, it will well deserve to be 
ascertained whether those principles are true. 

3. Many of my readers, doubtless, believed in the 
doctrine of man's responsibility before they took up 
this book. They may or may not believe it more 
firmly now than before ; but they have probably been 
struck with some things in the course of its perusal. 
Shall I conjecture their thoughts ? 

It may have been surprising to them to find a 
truth, which they may have deemed as simple and 
evident as it is fundamental, somewhat difficult of 
convincing demonstration, and mixed up with abstruse 
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speculations. Is all this needful, perhaps they have 
exclaimed, in order to be assured of the foundations of 
religious truth ? Let me be permitted, in one word, 
to say to such readers, that, in all cases, the simplest 
truths are the most difficult of demonstration. Things 
may be abundantly plain in fact, which, nevertheless, 
if any one challenges you to the effort, it is by no 
means easy to prove. Nothing can be more evident, 
for example, than our own existence, and the existence 
of the objects which surround us ; yet to prove these 
facts by reasoning is a matter of extreme difficulty, 
even if it be possible at all . The truth is, * that an 
argument always requires premises, something admit- 
ted, out of which to construct your proof. It arises 
from this circumstance that, the simpler the truths are 
about which you reason, the more difficult reasoning 
becomes ; there being in this case fewer premises, or 
admitted points, from which you can argue. Reason- 
ing is capable of being always pushed back into diffi- 
culties, by taking the elements assumed in every argu- 
ment, and challenging the proof of them. And as, in 
such a process, we should come gradually to truths so 
simple that the proof of them is difficult, so we should 
come at length to what are called ultimate truths, or 
truths beyond which we cannot go, and of which it is a 
hard matter to find any proof at all, except that they 
demonstrate themselves to our perception. These must 
be assumed as facts without reasoning, because they 
agree with our perceptions and experience. Of this 
class in physical philosophy is the doctrine of the exist- 
ence of the material universe, which, although no one 
by reasoning can prove it, no one ever doubted. Of the 
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same class in metaphysical philosophy is the doctrine of 
a creature's free-agency, which, also, if nobody can 
demonstrate it, everybody acts upon. The truth last 
mentioned is one which we have had to do with in the 
preceding pages ; not voluntarily, however, mixing up 
plain matters with profound, but because our oppo- 
nents constrain us to follow them where they go. I 
hope I have successfully shown that these abstruse 
speculations afford them no refuge from the demands 
of their Maker ; but I wish also to satisfy readers who 
may be little conversant with them, that the diffi- 
culties which attach to the ultimate truths of religion 
attach to them in common with all ultimate truths, in 
every department of human knowledge. Our funda- 
mental notions (and these comprehend all the most im- 
portant opinions we hold) are held in all cases, not by 
reasoning, but by perception and experience* And as 
it is with natural knowledge, just so it is with religious 
knowledge. We are not called upon to reason out 
its fundamental doctrines. We derive them from the 
oracles of God, and rest on them with satisfaction 
because they agree with our experience. We are 
justified and happy in doing so; nor is there any thing 
in the abstruse speculations into which some perverse 
disputers will both rush themselves, and drive the ad- 
vocates of religious trutfa> which need for a moment 
disturb our repose. 

The class of readers I am now addressing may have 
been struck further with the guarded theological views 
brought forward in this treatise, and the discussions 
into which the author has been led with some of the 
friends of the gospel, as well as its enemies. They 
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have been ready to say perhaps, Are the doctrinal 
views so commonly held inconsistent with the fun- 
damental tenet of man's responsibility? I need not 
mention here that small class of divines who, reckoning 
God to be the author of sin, reject the notion of 
responsibility altogether. Concerning that more nu- 
merous party who hold the sentiments commonly 
called calvinistic, or more properly hyper-calvinistic, 
I will venture, with sincere respect, to make one or 
two observations. I am very far from intending to in- 
timate that they do not hold the responsibility of man ; 
I believe they do hold it ; or if not, they shall say sq 
for themselves. The relation of their views to the 
doctrine of man's responsibility appears to me to be 
twofold: first, the doctrine cannot be demonstrated 
upon them. This I conceive to be matter of regret ; 
but I regret much more to add, secondly, that upon 
their views I think it can be refuted. Good men of 
this class no doubt satisfy themselves by calling to 
remembrance that there are many gospel mysteries, 
and they composedly put the doctrine of man's respon- 
sibility among them ; while, not being obliged to meet 
antagonists in argument, their being liable to refutation 
comes to be no practical grievance* If this is no grievance 
to them, however, I am fully convinced that it is a 
source of mischief to others. When ministers of reli- 
gion assert the responsibility of man upon grounds on 
which it can be demonstrated to be unjust, although 
there is no one by an answer to put the preacher to 
silence, there are hundreds of immortal beings to make 
a most pernicious use of his instructions. That he 
fails, and must fail, to make any deep or suitable im- 
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pression upon their minds, is obvious, and this is bad 
enough ; but it is worse that he furnishes them with 
the means of evading all his appeals. He arrays 
sound reason and common sense against Christianity, 
and makes the very pulpit an armoury full of wea- 
pons for resisting the gospel. Under such a ministry 
there is to the irreligious no longer any necessity for 
infidelity ; the gospel which they hear furnishes them 
all the excuses they want. And the minister of the 
gospel, the man that should sound an alarm to the 
conscience and waken up every feeling of the heart, 
even he prophesies smooth things, and becomes the 
syren to charm them to perdition. I am constrained to 
regard sentiments of such a tendency as seriously 
erroneous; and I would not disseminate them for a 
thousand worlds. With whatever of respectful but 
earnest importunity the brethren referred to will per- 
mit me to employ on this matter without offence, I 
beseech them to consider whether they can acquit 
themselves of their obligations, either to God or man, 
in such a course. I confess that I regard the tone of 
the evangelical ministry in this respect as one of the 
most serious obstructions to its success, and one of the 
most fruitful sources of the practical irreligion and in- 
fidelity which distinguish our times. 

4. I may not close this volume without a reference 
to the important practical bearing of the subject we 
have discussed. Some readers, perhaps, may now be 
led either to a renewed or a more serious conviction 
of their own responsibility. They see in a clearer 
light the truth that God, before whom they will have 
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to appear hereafter, both may and will deal with them 
according to their conduct now. How solemn is the 
thought ! We shall receive " the things that we have 
done, whether they be good or bad." Not one of 
our actions can be said to stand alone. Not one of 
them will be lost. There is a thread which connects 
them with a future condition, in which they will all, 
in their effects, be found again. They may be com- 
pared to seeds, every one of them containing the germ 
of that coming happiness J and misery which will be 
generated and matured from them. And in how 
interesting a form will they be returned into our 
bosom, all of them transmuted into the approbation or 
disapprobation of our Maker, whose love and wrath 
are the living elements of everlasting bliss and woe ! 
This is our seed-time, the harvest is at hand ; and what 
a man soweth that shall he also reap. Oh ! should 
we reap in another world the harvest, the only harvest 
which can grow from seeds of sin, how melancholy 
will be our occupation ! What can the retribution be 
which must follow a life of worldly pursuit, of self- 
pleasing, of alienation from God ? Can there be any 
thing so vitally important to our future happiness as 
the friendship and loving-kindness of him that made 
us ? Can there be any thing so dreadful to endure as 
the sense of his merited displeasure ? Does not shrink- 
ing nature, as well as scripture, testify that " it is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God? 
Can his just wrath be resisted ? Can it be sustained ? 
If to yield ourselves to his service and glory be our 
duty, is it not our interest too ? What is there in all 
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the license of unbridled passions on earth that can 
compensate the future endurance of our Maker's frown ? 
Nothing is of so much moment to us as his favour ; 
and nothing of such weighty obligation or such urgent 
wisdom as to secure it. No consideration ought to 
affect us more deeply than this, that we have already 
forfeited it by disobedience. Nothing ought to inspire 
us with greater joy, than to know that there is an open- 
ing for repentance and reconciliation. In the way of 
his own mercy, and by the atoning sacrifice of his 
Son, our offended Maker has opened the way for our 
return, and prepared for the forgiveness of sins. He 
sent his only begotten Son to seek and to save that 
which was lost ; and not only is he ready to pardon 
every transgression, but he condescends to entreat our 
acceptance of his friendship. What a marvellous po- 
sition is this ! They were not unrighteous commands 
which we have broken, but he is willing to pass by the 
breach of them. There has been no injustice in the 
system of responsibility under which we have become 
liable to punishment, yet he is willing to cancel that 
entire liability. We have cherished a spirit of resist- 
ance incapable alike of justification or excuse ; but he 
proposes a restored friendship in which it shall be re- 
membered no more. Surely, in the midst of such 
manifestations of his love, we can find no reason to 
complain of him as severe. If we could perversely 
fight against his authority, his forgiving grace should 
instantly melt us into submission. It is enough to 
have provoked wrath, without adding to this the fur- 
ther guilt and infatuation of rejecting deliverance. 
Since there is mercy for all, why should not all em- 
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brace it ? Who will perish gratuitously, and without 
cause? Who will necessitate punishment by a per- 
verse refusal of pardon, while all heaven gazes mourn- 
fully on his choice, and when there would be "joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner 
that repenteth ?" 
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